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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE TEACHER 
OF ENGLISH AND THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF SCHOOLS’ 


THOMAS W. GOSLING 


As a superintendent of schools who once was a teacher of Eng- 
lish I am venturing today to give some suggestions of a kind not 
before given, so far as I am aware, in a president’s address. I do 
this with the more assurance because experience has shown me 
many of the problems which both the teachers and the superintend- 
ent have to solve. 

In the first place I offer the suggestion that we do not discrim- 
inate with sufficient clearness between teaching and learning. 
Learning is a purely individual matter; it may be stimulated, but 
not controlled from without. Teaching is a social process and in- 
volves relationships between one person and another person or be- 
tween one person and a group of persons. The individual process of 
learning may be accelerated by the social process of teaching. 

The best teacher is the one who does most to help pupils to 
help themselves. In this respect the teacher of English is not dif- 
ferent from the teacher of any other subject. Consequently the 
good teacher of English will conform to the general rules of good 
teaching. 

First of all it is the function of the teacher to set up certain 

* President’s Address to the National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, 
November 27, 1925. 
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goals for her pupils to attain. The teacher herself will have a clear 
view of these goals and will be a careful observer of the progress 
which her pupils make in attaining them. Another function of the 
good teacher is to supply suitable materials for study and a proper 
environment under which pupils may learn. She will stimulate the 
interest of her pupils first of all by her human qualities and then by 
her own interest in her work. She will hold her pupils to concen- 
trated effort, which excludes dawdling, listlessness, and flabbiness 
of thinking. 

The good teacher will not be so absorbed in her own subject 
that she will think that it comprehends the whole range of worth- 
while learning. On the contrary she will see her subject in relation- 
ship to other subjects and will show her pupils how the mastery of 
the work they are doing with her contributes to symmetry of train- 
ing and to well-balanced living. Then, in order to measure the suc- 
cess of her own efforts, she will give tests of achievement by which 
she may know how weil she has succeeded. Finally, it will be the 
pleasure of the good teacher to point the way to further goals. 

The relationship of the superintendent to the teacher bears a 
close resemblance to the relationship of the teacher to her pupils. 
In co-operation with teachers the superintendent sets up goals for 
the whole system of schools in which he is working. Through the 
board of education he secures the necessary supplies and materials 
for the schools and is instrumental in effecting the adoption of text- 
books which the teachers wish to use. By being interested in the 
work which the teachers are doing he helps them to be interested. 
This interest is the more likely to be stimulated if he has those hu- 
man qualities which appeal to all. By supervision the superintend- 
ent knows whether the teachers hold definitely to their tasks. 
Through curriculum committees the superintendent articulates the 
various subjects of study with one another. He gives tests of 
achievement in the system as a whole, and thus learns, as the 
teacher learns in her own room, whether his work is well done. Fi- 
nally, like the teacher, the superintendent prepares the way for fur- 
ther achievement and stimulates the desire for higher mastery. 

So far what I have said would apply to the superintendent and 
to teachers generally. In some respects the relationship between 
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the superintendent and the teacher of English is a unique relation- 
ship. The superintendent is not so likely to be meticulous in mat- 
ters of language usage. He may even violate in his own speech some 
of the requirements of the purist. In this way he may offend those 
whose daily routine does not habituate them to vigorous, staccato 
expression. I am not determining merits, but merely stating facts. 
The superintendent is more likely also to be impressed with the 
relative importance of subjects. Although willing to grant the high 
importance of English, he will admit other subjects into close fel- 
lowship with it. 

On the other hand, the teacher of English, through her daily 
work, is likely to have a better mastery of subject-matter than the 
superintendent has. She is likely to have also a better conception 
of the orderly sequence of subject-matter, and to be a better judge 
of suitable materials. Her estimate of textbooks ought to have, and 
usually does have, the validity which actual experience involves. 
The superintendent is likely to be tolerant of the errors of pupils 
and willing to wait for the long sweep of time to accomplish its be- 
neficent effects. Doubtless a combination of the teacher’s insist- 
ence upon immediate results together with the superintendent’s 
willingness to wait for time to do its work is a wholesome combina- 
tion in the training of children. 

The superintendent who appreciates the value of English occu- 
pies a strategic position for setting up high standards of English 
expression in all departments. I regard it as a somewhat futile ef- 
fort to attempt to teach English in an English classroom only. We 
never can have beautiful English expression on the part of most of 
our children until the whole environment of the child, including 
that of the home and of the street, is favorable to the attainment of 
the objective. All members of the teaching staff, including super- 
visors, principals, and the superintendent, must co-operate in exem- 
plifying good usage if the children in the schools are to be impressed 
deeply with the importance of using clear, forceful, and graceful 
English. If the superintendent, the supervisor, the principal, and 
the teachers of natural science, social science, foreign language, 
and mathematics regard good English expression as unnecessary 
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and superfluous, the pupils will not be influenced much by even 
the most earnest effort of the most competent teacher of English. 
I suggest, therefore, that teachers of English, in their usual tactful 
manner, may find it worth while to become missionaries of good 
usage by carrying the doctrine to the heathen in their own midst, 
if there happen to be any. I hope, however, that the term “‘good 
usage” will not be interpreted narrowly to mean puristic usage. 

I should like to add that teachers of English who attempt to 
teach appreciation should first of all feel it themselves, and that 
teachers who attempt to teach composition should first of all be 
able to compose. I find it difficult to understand how teachers of 
English can be effective in leading pupils to appreciate the finest 
and highest in our literature unless they continually refresh them- 
selves by reading and enjoying the best and the highest. I do not 
exclude from this category some modern and even recent works. 

I doubt whether anyone can be an effective teacher of English 
composition if she is not able to write reasonably well herself. No 
one would expect the teacher to write like Walter Pater or like H. 
G. Wells. It is reasonable to expect, however, that everyone who 
attempts to teach a child how to write should be able to set an ex- 
ample worthy of the child’s emulation. This condition by no means 
prevails in all schools. Where it does not prevail, the teacher is 
likely to be found expending her energy in the meticulous correc- 
tion of minor errors while she fails to give any inspiration to the 
child to attain real mastery on higher levels of attainment. 

The ideal relationship between the superintendent of schools 
and the teacher of English is a relationship of mutual understand- 
ing, sympathy, and friendly co-operation. No question of superior 
and subordinate is involved. There are two persons working at the 
same problem, with the same purpose, although with different 
means. The teacher is in immediate contact with the child and is 
able, therefore, to exert direct influence upon the child’s mind. 
The superintendent is at a greater distance from the point where 
the influence is exerted, but if he is a wise superintendent, inter- 
ested in his job, his influence will be felt strongly although it is ap- 
plied far from the classroom. When teacher and superintendent 
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work together to create conditions favorable to learning they are 
both performing the function for which they are employed. Co-op- 
eration between the teacher of English and the superintendent 
offers the richest kind of returns in the enrichment of the lives of 
boys and girls and in the social enrichment which waits upon the 
mastery of our common language and the full appreciation of the 
inestimable worth of our literature. 





THE POETRY OF JOHN MASEFIELD 


BY EDWARD DAVISON 


If any one place in England today could be pointed out as the mod- 
ern Parnassus it would undoubtedly be the village of Boar’s Hill (spelt 
Bore’s Hill by the latter-day Philistines), near Oxford. A visitor trudg- 
ing out there from the University might easily meet three or four well- 
known poets by the way. Almost certainly, if he set out early enough, he 
would pass the Poet Laureate, Robert Bridges, on his morning walk, a 
slight, but firm and erect figure, “stricken in years a little,” not unlike the 
poet in Robert Browning’s “How It Strikes a Contemporary”: 


Scenting the world, looking it full in face. 


Or he might meet Sir Gilbert Murray, one of Oxford’s finest classical 
scholars, and president of the English League of Nations’ Union, but, 
most importantly, author of the famous verse translations from the Greek 
of Euripides. On a lucky day, higher up the road, it is not impossible that 
he would catch a glimpse of John Masefield, the subject of this essay, at 
work in his own garden. And at the foot of that garden our imaginary 
visitor would notice a small cottage where, until recently, lived Robert 
Graves, a younger Oxford poet who has already done much to make a 
place for himself in the ranks of English literature. On the same road, 
too, he might see many another poet revisiting his old haunts; Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, perhaps, on leave from his professional duties at Cam- 
bridge, or W. B. Yeats, an old guest, or Edmund Blunden. Perhaps even 
the shade of Matthew Arnold himself could be glimpsed flitting under the 
elms. For this is the very countryside of the Scholar-Gipsy. The land- 
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scape appears in more than one world-famous English poem. Not many 
miles away is Bagley Wood, 

Where most the Gipsies by the turf-edged way 

Pitch their smoked tents, and every bush you see 

With scarlet patches tagg’d and shreds of grey, 

Above the forest ground. .. . 


Hinksey, too, is near by, where the Scholar-Gipsy climbed the hill 


And gained the white brow of the Cumnor range: 
Turned once to watch, while thick the snowflakes fall, 
The line of festal light in Christ Church hall— 

Then sought his straw in some sequestered grange. 


And a close reader of John Maséfield’s work would trace in that country- 
side many a scene that appears in his poetry more or less unchanged. For, 
though the poet often sets his landscape in countries other than Oxford- 
shire and the neighborhood, his descriptions are truer to that district 
than, say, to Shropshire, whose name he sometimes borrows. Many Eng- 
lish and American poets, both old and young, have made some pilgrimage 
to Boar’s Hill since 1914, when the little colony of poets and university 
dons began to grow in size and influence there on the borders of the uni- 
versity with whose colleges it has always lived in close touch. And more 
than one undergraduate, beginning as a poet, has found good cheer and 
counsel and encouragement in the homes of the older poets. John Mase- 
field, whose garden hedges we are not to invade, has for some time been 
the central figure in that notable circle. 


Masefield’s position in the gallery of contemporary English literature 
has been secure these ten years. The publication, before the war, of ““The 
Everlasting Mercy” in the English Review marked a period in modern 
literary history. For this poem began the definite reaction against that 
thin and spiritless Parnassian type of verse which had survived Edward- 
ian times from the naughty nineties. In it Masefield called a new tune 
which Rupert Brooke (particularly in his sonnet about Helen of Troy) 
and others, hastened in some respects to imitate. In short, he made verse 
masculine again after more than three decades of comparative effeminacy 
and decadence, unbroken save for the verses of a few minor poets like 
W. E. Henley. This is not merely to say that Masefield reintroduced vio- 
lence, ugliness, and bad language into English poetry. There is no particu- 
lar virtue in such passages as 
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“You closhy put.” 

“You bloody liar.” 

“This is my fence.” 

“This is my wire.” 
Taken as they stand, such things are only crude and sordid, as indeed 
much of the author’s work actually is. But they were the immediately 
arresting signs of the real forcefulness and virility which John Masefield 
brought back to English verse. In their context such passages, with which 
his earlier work abounds, are very often (though by no means always) 
effective and inoffensive. Their ugliness sometimes paves the way toward 
his finest pages. The reader is dragged through some such stagnant pool 
of doggerel so that he may appreciate all the more that ensuing time 
when the poet carries him away on the rising wings of his verse to the 
sunlit, cleansing sea. But doggerel is, after all, doggerel. At its best this 
method of approaching the poetic climax can be very potent. Neverthe- 
less it is always expensive and will not bear too much repetition. A time 
comes when the reader begins to see himself as the victim of what is, even 
at its best, a not very subtle mechanical trick. All poetry, of course, in 
one sense, is trickery; but poetry ceases to be poetry once the trickery be- 
comes apparent. And, excepting ““The Dauber,” Masefield’s earlier narra- 
tive poems are frequently marred by the overindulgence of this sleight. 
The key of the verse is switched too suddenly and too often from one ex- 
treme to the other. The resulting discord is not always resolved. Then 
the reader, shocked and arrested by an unexpected change, is forced to 
smile at the resulting incongruity. Thus Masefield, more than any other 
notable poet of today, has been the butt of all our best parodists. For 
good parody is always good criticism. And the parodists have been swift 
to discover and stab at this most vulnerable slit in his poetic armor, and 
it is impossible not to admit the fairness of their criticism. The reader of 
“The Everlasting Mercy,” “The Widow in the Bye Street,” and “The 
Daffodil Fields” might be likened to a man who is repeatedly thrust into 
a dark room: each new escape dazzles him momentarily. But when his 
eyes grow accustomed to the light he realizes that it proceeds from a sun 
less bright than he suspected. Masefield’s narrative method, particularly 
as regards its faults, may be traced most easily in his curious little tale of 
Farmer Kyrle, who used to beat his daughter after market. 

Young Will, the son, 
Heard his sister shriek; 

He took his gun 
Quick as a streak. 
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He said; “Now, dad, 

Stop, once for all!” 

He was a good lad, 

Good at kicking the ball. 


His father clubbed 
The girl on the head. 
Young Will upped 
And shot him dead. 


“Now sister,” said Will, 
“T’ve a-killed father, 
“As I said I'd kill. 

O my love, I'd rather 


“A-kill him again 
Than see you suffer. 
O my little Jane 
Kiss goodbye to your brother. 


“T wont see you again, 

Nor the cows homing, 
Nor the mice in the grain, 
Nor the primrose coming.” 
They hanged Will, 

As Will said; 

With one thrill 

They choked him dead. 


This is not unlike looking at some familiar landscape through the wrong 
end of a telescope. We see, in miniature, most of Masefield’s characteris- 
tic virtues and shortcomings; his power of rising into poetry suddenly, by 
contrast, as in the penultimate stanza: in the second, his unbelievable 
pathos; in the fourth and fifth, his false simplicity; and throughout all 
the verses, his determination to get on with the story, a virtue that cannot 
be overpraised. Each example can be matched by many another taken 
from the longer poems. 

Nevertheless those poems are vivid and powerful, in more ways than 
one. Quite certainly “The Everlasting Mercy” succeeds in translating a 
crude experience of religious salvation into terms of poetry, although 
some of Saul Kane’s moralising cannot be reconciled with the general 
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quality of his character as the poet draws it in the early parts of the 
poem. Between the extremes of beauty and sordidness Masefield has 
wrought some of his very best work. He makes no attempt to intellectu- 
alize the stories of any of his narrative poems. In these, as in all his 
work, we may observe a certain coarseness of the poetic texture, a coarse- 
ness extending beyond the surface limits of language and theme. This 
proceeds partly from his rough-and-ready imagination, and partly from 
his technical limitations, which, for so good a poet, are undeniably con- 
siderable. Despite his narrative power and the rather urgent themes of 
all his longer poems, themes requiring a fairly loose verse-structure, the 
lines recurrently incline to fall into doggerel, something less than the 
jingling kind of verse which may have been necessary in many places. A 
certain amount of looseness (though not so much as Masefield permits 
himself) may be expected in the style of any narrative poet who engages 
in the ancient battle with realism. It is impossible for his long poems not 
to sag sometimes. But if one complains of Masefield’s failing in this re- 
spect it is not so much because his poems sag as because they frequently 
do so without actual necessity. The most prolific authors are, in general, 
the most careless craftsmen. Masefield, one of the most prolific poets of 
our time, is no exception to this rule. Haste and carelessness in workman- 
ship leave their marks all over his collected works. He has never learned 
the whole lesson of poetic economy. 

One other characteristic fault may be noted before passing on to 
Masefield’s compensating virtues. It can best be described as a confusion 
regarding the true nature of simplicity. This, primarily, is an attitude of 
the mind, not a mere matter of subject-matter and language. Words and 
meter by themselves cannot translate simplicity out of life into poetry. 
The compromise between pure realism and ordinary speech is one of the 
most difficult problems of poetry. And however much we may theorize 
about it, the most successful poetic practice has shown that the language 
of everyday life (especially when it is the everyday life of people like 
Saul Kane and Jimmy Gurney) is not the language of poetry until it has 
been rearranged and rarefied. In short, unless poetry is to be sacrificed to 
prosaic realism, it is necessary to modify such language as would be em- 
ployed by a real Saul Kane until its poetic equivalent has been found. To 
do this without passing to the opposite extreme of poetic diction is not 
easy. Wordsworth and Blake, the authors of some of the simplest poetry 
falling in this category, both poets of exceptional intellectual power and 
masters of poetic technique, struggled unceasing!y with this same prob- 
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lem which Masefield so often has failed to solve. We need look no farther 
than the poem last quoted for a typical example of his failure to make the 
necessary approximation. His realism smothers the poetry, chiefly be- 
cause he conceives simplicity as a mere matter of words. He gives us, as 
it were, a verbal photograph of an actual event, instead of translating a 
spiritual experience into poetry. 

These defects, however, belong mainly to his earlier narrative poems. 
In the whole length of “Reynard the Fox,” his masterpiece, there is 
scarcely a false note. That this should be so suggests that he is a poet 
whose success is governed chiefly by his subject-matter. For in the later 
poem, “King Cole,” many of the former shortcomings reappear. Again, 
in “Philip the King” and “Good Friday,” dramatic poems written in dia- 
logue, we recognize the same uncertainty of characterization that has 
already been noted in “The Everlasting Mercy.” Pilate, in one play, 
speaks in a voice indistinguishable from that of Philip in the other. Such 
technical devices as the particular form supplies are not sufficiently in the 
author’s command. He cannot speak from inside his characters. They 
are nothing more than two names for his own voice. 

But in “The Dauber” and “Reynard” Masefield gives us the rarest 
of his presents, really long outbursts of beautiful, vivid poetry uninter- 
rupted by the clamors and banalities of his more raucous Muse. There is 
little in the story of either of these poems to encourage new expeditions 
into sordidness. They contain no such gratuitous realism as may be found 
in the earlier works. 

The dawn finds them filling empty cans 

In some sweet-smelling, dusty country lane 

Where a brook chatters over rusty pans. 
It appears that Masefield is always at his best when he sets out to de- 
scribe men in the heat of action. All his love of reality (not realism) and 
movement are poured out in these two poems. In “The Everlasting 
Mercy” nothing surpassed the description of the fight at the beginning of 
the poem. Even this, however, is inferior to the magnificent account of 
the Dauber’s voyage round Cape Horn. Here, happy in his mood as in 
his subject-matter, Masefield gives free rein to his genius and leaves criti- 
cism gasping for breath. 
Two hours passed, then a dim lightening came. 
Those frozen ones upon the yard could see 
The mainsail and the foresail still the same. 
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Still battling with the hands and blowing free, 
Rags tattered where the staysails used to be. 
The lower topsails stood; the ship’s lee deck 


of the English countryside. 


rapidly moving, sketchy verse. 


The stables were alive with din 

From dawn until the time of meeting. 

A pad-groom gave a cloth a beating, 
Knocking the dust out with a stake. 

Two men cleaned stalls with fork and rake 
And one went whistling to the pump, 

The handle whined ker-lump, ker-lump, 
The water splashed into the pail, 

And, as it went, it left atrail..... 


hunt, more than 


Molly Wolveset, riding straddle, 
Red as a rose, with eyes like sparks. 











Seethed with four feet of water filled with wreck. 


From here onward the crescendo is firm, gradual, sure—a triumph of po- 
etic government. The ensuing storm is described with all the same force 
and gusto which the author used later when he followed the Ghost Heath 
Run in “Reynard.” Even Joseph Conrad, that master of poetic prose, in 
spite of his greater sea-knowledge, when he described in Typhoon another 
of the great storms of literature wrote little better. And the Dauber him- 
self is a real character whose every word and action carries a conviction 
foreign to Saul Kane or Jimmy Gurney or the characters in “The Daffo- 
dil Fields,” another poem in which the story forces the poet to commit 
further coarse violences in the midst of some of his loveliest descriptions 


But in “Reynard,” written and published some six years later, after 
various excursions into the drama and some notable achievements in the 
sonnet form, Masefield, definitely modeling his poem on Chaucerian lines, 
surpassed the best of his former work. All the sounds and sights of the 
typical English meet, set in the loveliest countryside, are imbedded in his 


The poem opens with a catalogue of characters comparing very favorably 
with the Chaucerian prologue from which it patently derives. But Mase- 
field is no slavish imitator. If he takes the ready-made pattern it is not 
because he lacks matter and originality to weave it in his own way. The 
fox has even more character than the men and women who ride to the 
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More even than the Parson: 

His jolly eyes were bright with fun. 

His jolly mouth was well inclined 

To cry aloud his jolly mind 

To everyone in jolly terms. 

He did not talk of churchyard worms, 

But of our privilege as dust 

To box a lively bout with lust 

Ere going to Heaven to rejoice. 
There is no more exciting story in modern literature than the story of the 
Ghost Heath Run. Siegfried Sassoon, the poet, a great huntsman, once 
told the present writer that Masefield’s account of the chase in this poem, 
through all its exhaustive particulars, is faultlessly accurate. Here at last 
the poet has achieved realism without sacrificing poetry by the way. He 
ensnares all our sympathies for Reynard without antagonizing us against 
the hunters. It was a great inspiration to introduce a second fox to cross 
the scent and divert the pack from its original quarry before the end of 
the chase. When the death cry begins the excitement rises to fever heat 
and the reader is too interested in the escape of Reynard to spare many 
of his sympathies for the less fortunate animal. At the close of this most 
thrilling poem we can pause to bask for a while in the full sun of poetic 
propriety (one might almost say “poetic justice”). Reynard, after the 
hardest run of his life, has found cover at last. 
And the hunt came home and the hounds were fed, 
They climbed to their bench and went to bed, 
The horses in stable loved their straw. 
‘Goodnight, my beauties,” said Robin Dawe. 
Then the moon came quiet and flooded full 
Light and beauty on clouds like wool, 
On a feasted fox at rest from hunting, 


In the beech-wood grey where the brocks were grunting. 

The beech-wood grey rose dim in the night 

With moonlight fallen in pools of light, 

The long dead leaves on the ground were rimed. 

A clock struck twelve and the church-bells chimed. 
So ends one of the most remarkable poems in modern literature. Mase- 
field has never done anything better. At the side of “Reynard” his lyrics 
and sonnets seem thin and pale. They have less of that grip and verve, 
that keen and nervous virility which makes every line in this poem con- 
tribute its full quota to the whole effect. There is no superfluity, no ob- 
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jectionable violence (in spite of the violence of the subject), no senti- 
mental strain, such as we may see in his “Salt Water Ballads” and many 
of the short lyrics. His joy in the speed and pageant of the hunt and in 
the panorama of the landscape never fails him. Criticism recurs to a fact 
already noticed, the fact that Masefield, more than most of his peers, is 
easily victimized by his subject-matter. Unlike W. B. Yeats and Walter 
de la Mare, he cannot turn lead into gold. The imagination he brings to 
his service is something less philosophic than theirs. It is the product of a 
mind which remembers things loved without brooding over their meta- 
physical aspects. Action, movement, sound, color, light—all physical ap- 
pearances move him chiefly, witness the catalogue in “Biography,” the 
best of his shorter poems. These, the qualities which have made him a 
popular poet, appeared in their cruder forms in his very earliest work, 
notably in “The Salt Water Ballads,” where the immediate influence of 
Kipling and W. B. Yeats were obstacles in the way of his own originality 
and power. The appeal of these poems is comparatively crude and super- 
ficial in the knowledge of his later work. The minor anthologists who in- 
evitably choose to represent Masefield with such poems as “Cargoes” 
(that colorful hotch-potch lacking a finite verb) completely mistake 
Masefield’s genius. It will be to the best of the sonnets in Lollingdon 
Downs, to such poems as “Biography,” “The Wanderer,” and the lovely 
stanzas to his mother that the anthologist of the future will look when he 
comes to take toll from the four volumes of the poet’s collected works. 





THE HISTORICAL DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
ENGLISH 


W. A. CRAIGIE 


For considerably more than a century the existence of differ- 
ences between the English of England (or of Great Britain) and 
that of the United States has been clearly recognized and fre- 
quently discussed. Many of the special features of American Eng- 
lish have also been brought out by collections of “Americanisms” 
(of which the latest and fullest is that by Professor Thornton) and 
by articles and books devoted to the subject, in recent times nota- 
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bly in those by Mr. Mencken, Professor Tucker, and Professor 
Krapp. The dictionaries published in this country during the past 
hundred years have also commonly noted the different usage of the 
two countries, in respect both of the words used and of their pro- 
nunciation. In none of these dictionaries, however, has there been 
any attempt to make the language of the United States the sole, or 
even main, basis of the matter they contain. |Even Webster, al- 
though he patriotically called for a “national language”’ as well as a 
national government, contented himself, when he published An 
American Dictionary of the English Language, with having cited 
American writers as well as English. “It is with pride and satis- 
faction,” he says, “that I can place them, as authorities, on the 
same page with Boyle, Hooker, Milton, Dryden,” etc. All subse- 
quent dictionaries which have appeared in this country have ad- 
hered to the same principle—their American material is merely an 
addition (sometimes a very restricted addition) to that drawn from 
English or British sources. 

So far as I am aware this fact had not clearly presented itself 
to anyone until it occurred to me one day in the summer of 1924, 
here in Chicago, while I was reading some proofs of the Oxford 
English Dictionary. I observed that in the case of two or three 
words beginning with the prefix un- the older quotations (from the 
seventeenth century) were from English sources, while the later 
(of the eighteenth century) were all American. From the evidence 
it seemed probable that the use of the words had continued later in 
this country than at home. It then occurred to me that it would be 
interesting to know how far back the words could be traced in 
American use; and that thought immediately brought me up 
against the fact that we had no means of ascertaining this point, 
for the simple reason that no effort had yet been made to trace the 
whole vocabulary which had been in use on this side of the ocean 
from the seventeenth century to the present day. It was then a 
simple matter to draw the natural conclusion that what was re- 
quired was a new dictionary, not of Americanisms only, but of the 
whole American tongue, based on such a collection of native ma- 
terial as to give it the highest possible degree of historical fulness 
and accuracy. 
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As soon as the idea had presented itself to me I communicated 
it to Professor Manly, who at once took steps to interest the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in the project; and it is in consequence of that 
interest that the scheme has so quickly become a real one, and that 
I have this opportunity of giving some account of it here. 


The aim, then, of the “Historical Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish” will be to present, in the form of articles on the separate words, 
full materials for tracing the history of the language of the United 
States from its beginnings in the seventeenth century to a point as 
near as possible to the present time. How late it may be found 
practical to bring the record is a question on which a decision need 
not be made prematurely. Nor is it necessary at the outset to come 
to absolute decisions regarding the exact scope of the dictionary, 
e.g., the extent to which the special terminology of the physical 
sciences (especially in recent times) is to be included. In the mean- 
time there is quite enough material which clearly must be collected 
and to which in any circumstances preference must be given. 

One doubt is almost certain to arise in the mind of most per- 
sons when they first learn that it is proposed to illustrate the his- 
tory of all words which have had a real currency in standard Amer- 
ican speech and writing from the earliest period. It might very 
naturally be argued that this is quite unnecessary in the case of 
words in respect of which American and British usage coincide 
throughout, seeing that the history of these has already been suffi- 
ciently traced in the Oxford English Dictionary. To include these, 
it might be said, will be a needless duplication, will add immensely 
to the labor of collecting, and will make the dictionary vastly larger 
than it need be. 

A little reflection, however, will show that if such words were 
to be omitted we should have only another, though a more com- 
plete, dictionary of Americanisms—which is not the thing aimed 
at. Further, the collecting of proper material would then depend 
upon the ability of readers for the dictionary to decide what should 
be taken and what should be left; they would, in fact, from the be- 
ginning require to know what the dictionary in the end will estab- 
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lish, viz., what the differences and correspondences are and have 
been between the languages of the two countries. No one can state 
a priori that the history of a particular word has been exactly the 
same on both sides of the ocean, however strong the probability 
may be. However closely parallel the course may have been, there 
is always the chance that in the one or the other country a new 
meaning or shade of meaning has been developed at one time or 
another. Moreover, in the case of all words which have come into 
the language since 1620 or so, the question of date is of some im- 
portance. Unless the full material is collected there will be no 
means of determining whether a word which became current in 
England, say about 1670, was known in the United States about 
the same time, or took several decades, or even longer, to come 
over. This matter of date will often throw interesting light upon 
the relations between the life and thought of the two countries. 

There is no half-way stage in the work. If we are to have a 
real history of the English of this country every word which can 
legitimately be considered a part of the language must have its 
place in the record. 

There is, of course, also another side to this investigation. For 
over a century the passage of words and phrases has frequently 
been in the other direction; Americanisms have steadily, and lat- 
terly in increasing numbers, established themselves in British 
usage. Many of these are already well known; they have been 
noted and their history traced in the various books devoted to the 
subject as well as in the standard dictionaries of both countries. In 
many instances the American origin is self-evident (e.g., when the 
word is taken from an Indian tongue or refers to Indian habits and 
customs), but a much larger number do not at first sight betray 
themselves, being either perfectly legitimate, or at least very nat- 
ural, offshoots from common English stems. To establish the 
American priority in such cases is a matter of evidence, and there 
can be little doubt that the acquisition of full materials will add 
considerably to the list of words and phrases which have originated 
here and have subsequently been adopted in Britain. If the col- 
lecting were limited to what was supposed to be distinctively Amer- 
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ican, much of this new evidence would be barred at the outset, and 
means of comparison would be lacking for hundreds of words in 
respect of which some new discovery might be made. 

For the older period of the language a similar uncertainty 
would prevail. How many readers, even among serious students 
and scholars, could undertake to read any book or record from 
the seventeenth century with clear discrimination between what 
might be useful and what would not? To profess to do so would be 
to assume a full knowledge of all words and phrases current not 
only in the seventeenth century but in the subsequent period. The 
whole experience of those who have worked at the Oxford Diction- 
ary goes to show that a comprehensive accumulation of material, 
made without any preconceived ideas, constantly brings out facts 
which would otherwise remain unnoticed. Only the application of 
this method to the earlier records of the American tongue will yield 
satisfactory results and insure that nothing of importance will be 
missed. 

It is obvious, then, that a dictionary of this kind must be based 
on a very extensive collection of materials from all sources, and the 
task of collecting this affords opportunities for valuable work not 
only to those who are specially interested or engaged in the study 
of language, but to anyone with sufficient leisure who is willing to 
work in accordance with a few simple principles. 

The collection of the vast body of material on which the Oxford 
Dictionary has been based shows clearly how much can be done by 
volunteer workers who have an interest in advancing the study of 
their mother-tongue, and are ready to give up some of their spare 
time to this end. 

The most ordinary method of collecting dictionary material is 
a simple matter and requires no previous training in language 
work; the chief points to be observed soon become familiar by ex- 
perience. It consists in writing or typing on separate slips of paper 
such passages from selected works as contain either unusual words 
and constructions or good examples of the use of common words or 
phrases. The extent to which this should be done for any single 
work depends on its value for the language of the period at which 
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it was written. Some books will yield hundreds or thousands of 
valuable quotations, others only a few dozens or scores. Some in- 
dication of the value of any work for dictionary purposes can 
readily be given to the reader who undertakes it, together with 
clear instructions in the proper method of writing out, or otherwise 
supplying, the quotations 

Those who wish to apply themselves more seriously to language 
study can find ample opportunity for doing so in such a way as will 
directly contribute to the accumulation of material for the diction- 
ary. Special studies in the vocabulary of particular authors, peri- 
ods, types of literature, districts, subjects (e.g., farming, mining, 
lumbering, names of plants, or animals, or fishes, etc.) can best be 
made by the same method of noting each item on separate slips. 
When these have been used for the purpose for which the study 
was undertaken, the whole collection, if handed over for the use 
of the dictionary, would form a most valuable addition to its stores. 
It is to be hoped that all special studies of this nature made by ad- 
vanced students in the universities may be done in such a way that 
the materials collected can afterward be available for this use. 

Voluntary readers or students engaged in special research work 
will be particularly wanted for the following classes of works: 

1. Literature (in prose and verse) by authors of repute from 
the seventeenth century to the close of the nineteenth. Selected 
works by the more prominent authors will be excerpted with con- 
siderable fulness to represent the standard literary vocabulary of 
each period. 

2. Literature by minor authors, to be read as a rule for the less 
usual words or expressions which may occur. 

3. Local records, collections of early documents and letters, 
etc. For the earlier period the material from these is important and 
will require to be very fully noted. 

4. Travels in, and descriptions of, the various parts of the 
United States. (Books by British and other travelers must be in- 
cluded here, as they frequently mention local uses of words). 

5. The early local publications in all the newer states, includ- 
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ing newspapers, advertisement sheets, and other printed matter 
likely to contain words not readily found in ordinary literature. 

6. Early school and college textbooks on subjects which give 
opportunity for the use of current names of animals, birds, fishes, 
trees, plants, minerals, etc. 

It will convey some idea of the sources from which material 
has to be coilected if I take one book by way of illustration from 
the fifth class which I have mentioned. This is a volume published 
in 1851 by C. Cist, entitled Cincinnati in 1851, and containing a 
very full and enthusiastic account of the various features and activ- 
ities of the city in that year. In reading a work of this kind for dic- 
tionary purposes it is necessary to remember that our language 
consists not merely of simple and compound words, but also of 
combinations or collocations of words which have a fixed form and 
definite meaning, and that the history of the compounds and col- 
locations cannot be obtained from a study of the simple words, but 
must be traced separately. We cannot safely follow the example of 
the ingenuous person who wrote an article on Chinese metaphysics 
after reading up the articles on China and metaphysics in an ency- 
clopedia. The history of the compound “railroad” cannot be ex- 
tracted from the simple words “rail” and “road,” nor could one 
learn much about Britannia metal from the two words used to 
name it. To deal correctly with a book like Mr. Cist’s, therefore, it 
is necessary to note all such word-groups as have a permanent 
character, as well as all simple words which may be regarded as 
important. 

The distinctive material which may be collected from such a 
volume is only to a very limited extent such as will be found in any 
dictionary of Americanisms. A certain portion of it is included in 
the larger American dictionaries, such as the Century, but usually 
without any indication of the date at which the terms came into 
use. The only source at present from which this can be ascertained 
is the Oxford Dictionary, provided this gives the term and an in- 
stance of its use—which is not always the case. 

In the following list, which is confined to the first few letters of 
the alphabet, I have arranged the words and word-groups which 
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can be cited from Mr. Cist’s book in three classes: (1) those not 
mentioned in the Oxford English Dictionary at all (and frequently 
not in the Century); (2) those mentioned and defined in the Ox- 
ford English Dictionary but not illustrated by any quotation, and 
consequently having no indication of date; (3) those for which the 
only illustration given in the Oxford English Dictionary is of a 
later date than 1851. 

To the first class (those not given in the O. E. D.) belong ad- 
junct professor, assistant professor, medical adviser, authorized 
capital (of a bank), autumnal fever, at (= in) the east or eastward 
end-table, black root, blank book, boiler-yard, Brittania ware, 
building lot, cabinet-ware, cane-seat chair, cart-wheel (a firework), 
to cave down (a house), cholera year, city council, clear pork, 
composition roof, Conestoga wagon, cough-candy, custom shop, 
custom work, cut-under (= undercutting in price), cylinder saw, 
Daguerrean room, domestic liquor, ear (v. = fit a bucket with 
ears). 

Under the second class (those mentioned but not illustrated in 
the O. E. D.) come armory, attendant circumstances (given as 
Mod. only), beaver pond, bell foundry, bill-head, boiler-iron, bot- 
tom land, brew-kettle, burial-case, (to be)burnt out, butt-end 
(main part) of the expense, butt-hinge, card-press (for printing 
cards), clover-huller, coast-trade, Congress boots, deep (of a build- 
ing), detector lock, dress boots, electro-telegraphically. 

To the third class (those for which this work supplies an earlier 
instance) belong aggregate (v., intr.; 1855—), animal charcoal 
(1873), anti-friction castings (1869), apple-butter (1860; Bart- 
lett), bimonthly (1879), bloodroot (1865), brand (class of goods) 
(1854—-), castings (‘“ornamental”; 1874-), Catawba grape 
(1857—), caul (in veneering; 1874—), corn-planter (1856), corn- 
sheller (1858), county-seat (1888; Bryce), daily (n.; daily paper; 
1858—), deck-passenger (1859), declination apparatus (1854-), 
deposit account (1866), due bill (1864; Webster), electro-chrono- 
graph (1878; Cist gives the name of the inventor), extension table 
(1864; Webster). 

One or two miscellaneous points are the use of af (= on) an 
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average (1787 only in O. E. D.), boot-nail (1661 only), and dis- 
tillers’ brasses (brass, n.; from Southey only). 

So many instances of new matter from a book of no special 
note, and from a small portion of the alphabet, will give some indi- 
cation of how much will be added to our knowledge when a sys- 
tematic survey of the whole field has been made. 


Some practical points may usefully be dealt with: 

1. Asa general rule, only original editions of any work should 
be read. For the earlier period there may sometimes be a difficulty 
in finding copies of these, or in obtaining free use of those which 
can be located. It is to be hoped that all university and other libra- 
ries and private collectors will be as accommodating, in respect of 
their treasures, as their rules or principles will permit. Many of 
these works are more valuable for this purpose than for any other, 
and if once thoroughly read for the dictionary there will be little 
reason to disturb them again. For more modern times it will be a 
vast undertaking to ransack thoroughly even the most obviously 
useful among the hosts of local publications, especially early news- 
papers and periodicals. Here, however, is where many persons can 
render splendid service by devoting their attention to the valuable 
collections which frequently exist in local libraries. I am quite con- 
fident that a number of such workers will come forward and per- 
form the task with both zeal and discretion, as soon as the value of 
the work is clearly realized. 

2. In the case of various standard authors, especially those of 
the past century, the use of first editions is not so essential as might 
be thought. To insist upon it would limit the number of possible 
readers to such an extent that there would be great difficulty in 
covering the field at all. Where original editions of such works can- 
not readily be obtained, accurate reprints may quite well take their 
place; and there is even an advantage in using a later edition which 
may easily be obtained, in order that the passage quoted may be 
more readily found from the reference given. A reference to an 
unobtainable first edition is no great help to the ordinary reader. 

3. In addition to the usual method of writing out the quota- 
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tions on slips, much useful dictionary material can be obtained by 
the use of cheap copies of standard authors, or, in fact, of any book 
which may be useful for this purpose, although of no great value in 


itself. Such copies may be cut up into pages or half 


-pages, accord- 
ing to their size, and each of these treated as a slip, having one 
word marked in the context and written in the upper left-hand 
corner. This method, when it can be used, has two obvious advan- 
tages. It is much more expeditious than the other, and it leaves no 
opening for errors in copying. Commonly, also, the printed text 
can be read more rapidly than a written slip. 

It would be superfluous, I think, to enter at present into pre- 
cise details as to the proper methods of writing out dictionary slips. 
Proper instructions for the use of readers will be printed and sup- 
plied to all who wish to assist in the work. 


When the enterprising American reporter interviews me re- 
garding this dictionary there are two questions which he invariably 
asks. One is what the attitude of the dictionary will be toward 
American slang. Will it recognize it or ignore it? Will it accept it 
as part of the language, or denounce it as a worthless excrescence 
upon it? 

To this I reply that there is a place for all things, and that the 
proper place for slang, as such, is either on the tongue of those who 
like to use it or in the pages of a slang dictionary. At the same 
time, no one who has studied the development of a language can be 
ignorant of the fact that a certain percentage (often a small per- 
centage) of the slang of one generation will be part of the usual 
speech of the next, and will in the end become a natural part of the 
written language. To this extent it must be recognized in any dic- 
tionary, and a dictionary of the English of this country will afford 
numerous examples of this rise in the standing of words, just as its 
history gives innumerable instances of a rise in the fortunes of in- 
dividuals. The dictionary will, in fact, like a biographical diction- 
ary, exhibit the successes and ignore the failures. In its successes, 
slang is one of the chief sources from which a language is being 
constantly enriched. It represents the creative instinct of the ordi- 
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nary man, just as new literary and scientific terms represent the 
creative faculty of the scholar and scientist. There have been sev- 
eral periods in the history of English when this impulse to invent 
new words and phrases has been strongly marked, and the present 
age is distinctly one of these. To find any parallel to it we must go 
back to the “‘spacious days of great Elizabeth,” when both speakers 
and writers reveled in everything that was new and unhackneyed. 
Out of both English and American slang of recent times we may 
rest assured that much will survive for the future enrichment of the 
language, but how much no man can foresee. 

The second question which is regularly put to me is: How long 
will the dictionary take? I answer that this will depend entirely on 
the interest which the undertaking arouses in the country as a 
whole, and the support which it receives in consequence of that in- 
terest. By support I mean not only willingness to do work for the 
dictionary, but more practical assistance in the provision of such 
funds as may be required. The University of Chicago will do its 
share, but it cannot bear the whole burden of what all experience 
shows will be a costly enterprise, and I am much mistaken if a 
great nation will hesitate to bear the cost of learning for the first 
time the full history of its own tongue. 





TEACHING POETRY IN HIGH SCHOOL 


CLARA HORINE 


To teachers who believe, as I do, that poetry should be more 
than a mere ornament of life, there is something disheartening in 
the average high-school pupil’s indifference to it, in some instances 
amounting to positive distaste or contempt. But before we begin 
to rail against the pupils’ stupidity or the “grossness of this com- 
mercial age” it may be well to consider whether we teachers our- 
selves may not be the unwitting cause of this state of mind, in that 
we have been violating in our practice some of the fundamental 
principles of the art of poetry. 
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We have forgotten that poetry is one of the fine arts and that 
therefore its appeal is primarily to the emotions rather than the 
understanding. The emotional effect is achieved, first, through the 
art medium—the sound of beautiful words in rhythmic arrange- 
ment; second, through sense images suggested by the meaning of 
the words; and third, through the sense of beauty associated with 
the perception of truth or nobility in the subject-matter. 

I put the thought of a poem after rhythm and melody, not be- 
cause it is unimportant, but because this is, to my mind, the natural 
order of approach to appreciation. The poet wants us not merely to 
know the truth—prose would suffice for mere knowledge—but to 
feel it. The melody of the poem creates the poetic mood which 
alone can make such realization of truth possible. Appreciation re- 
verses the order of creation. We work from the outside inward to 
the soul of the poem, its meaning, just as in human acquaintance 
we begin with purely external impressions. Recall Wordsworth’s 
poem about his wife. At first she is only 

A lovely apparition sent 

To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair, 

Like twilight’s too her dusky hair. 
Not instantly, but gradually, he comes to 

see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine. 

In much the same way as this the meaning of a poem grows 
upon us. 

Another fundamental fact that we have forgotten is that sound 
is the art medium in poetry, that poems are addressed primarily to 
the ear, not the eye. The silent-reading enthusiasts of recent years, 
aiming to speed up the reading process, teach the child to omit the 
imagined sound of the word and the concrete image it evokes, and 
pass straight from the printed symbol to the abstract idea. The un- 
pardonable sin for the child reader is to move his lips. No doubt all 
this tends toward efficiency in such reading as depends for its value 
upon mere information-getting, but it is death to poetry. The 
words are the poem, and precisely for this reason the reader must, 
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in imagination at least, hear the words, feel his own lips shaping the 
syllables, and respond with his whole body to the rhythmic swing 
of the marching verses. But pupils who have been trained in swift 
silent reading and have habitually approached poetry in the same 
mood and for the same purpose as prose have not this power to 
translate the printed page into living words and vivid images. To 
expect them to read a poem silently and appreciate it is as unrea- 
sonable as it would be for a musician to hand an untrained person 
a sheet of music and ask him how he likes the tune. 

This, then, is the first problem of the teacher of poetry: to re- 
store the sense appeal of verse. For this purpose it is best to choose 
verse of strongly marked rhythm with a minimum of thought con- 
tent. The pupils’ first impression should be through the ear. The 
poem should be read aloud by the teacher or some member of the 
class who reads well. The most beautiful poem read in the halting 
voice of an embarrassed schoolboy is as completely ruined as a 
beautiful nocturne in the hands of an unskilled pianist. The pupils 
should be asked to listen to this first reading as if they were listen- 
ing to music, for the sound alone. Poe’s poems are good for this 
purpose, or Swinburne’s, or Shelley’s, or Browning’s “Cavalier 
Tunes,” or even Riley’s “Circus Day Parade.” I sometimes read a 
poem in a foreign language unknown to my pupils to help them 
to realize how much depends on the sound alone, quite apart from 
the meaning. I was much pleased on one occasion to have a boy re- 
spond with a poem in a language J didn’t know, Polish, to the de- 
light of the class as well. After the preliminary reading I usually 
select the most melodious stanza for repetition, calling the pupils’ 
attention in each successive reading to some particular point of ex- 
cellence. For example, take the closing stanzas of ““The Garden of 
Proserpine” by Swinburne: 

From too much love of living; 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives forever; 
That dead men rise up never; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 
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Then star nor sun shall waken, 
Nor any change of light; 
Nor sound of waters shaken 
Nor any sound or sight; 
Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 
Nor days nor things diurnal; 
Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night. 
First I ask the pupils to listen only to the rhymes, like shifting 
chords of music, alike yet different, with the soft lingering of fem- 
inine rhymes. As I read I emphasize the rhymes slightly: diving, 
thanksgiving; forever, never, river; waken, shaken; vernal, diur- 
nal, eternal. Before the next reading I ask them to notice the im- 
pressive parallelism: in the first stanza the three lines beginning 
with “that,” in the second stanza the cumulative effect of the re- 
peated “nor.” Then I read the following separate lines, calling at- 
tention to the prevailing s-sound, which gives one a hushed sense of 
the silence of eternal sleep: 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 
Then star nor sun shall waken 
Nor sound of waters shaken 
Nor any sound or sight. 
Finally I invite the pupils to read with me, while I mark time with 
my hand so that we may keep together. The pupils should keep 
their voices low, for several reasons: that they may hear other 
voices while they feel their own; to encourage self-conscious boys 
and girls, who are afraid of being heard; and to prevent the drown- 
ing out of the leader’s voice, which serves to guide their voices. 
This reading aloud together, sometimes as a class, sometimes 
by groups of three or four, but always with the teacher, has much 
the effect that congregational singing or responsive reading has in 
church services. Some poems even lend themselves to antiphonal 
reading, e.g., Kipling’s “Recessional,” Katherine Lee Bates’s 
“America, the Beautiful,” or Christina Rossetti’s “Uphill.” I find 
this one of the most effective ways of improving a sense of rhythm. 
Nothing can quite take the place of bodily participation, for rhythm 
is largely motor in its nature. No mere listener enjoys music so 
much as the singer or violinist himself. 
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I sometimes devise drill work in recognition of distinctive me- 
ters. It is a matter of no importance whether or not pupils know 
the various metrical forms by their technical names. I dare say 
many a young poet has written in perfect meter without knowing 
whether he was writing in iambic or trochaic, dactylic or anapaes- 
tic, meter. But it is valuable that pupils be able to recognize metri- 
cal patterns as alike or unlike. Simply ask: Could these two lines 
be sung to the same tune? Matching meters by ear is easier than 
by eye (that is, by silent reading), and should precede it in prac- 
tice. Max Eastman suggests tapping off metric patterns as a means 
of realization of rhythm. 

There is in poetry, in addition to rhythm, another kind of ap- 
peal to the ear which is analogous to harmony in music. It is usual- 
ly called tone-color. Poets who are also musicians, like Milton and 
Sidney Lanier, are usually masters of tone-color. They have a 
sense of the intrinsic emotional value of words as pure sounds, and 
they use them to enhance the emotion suggested by their imagery 
and thought. Keats and Poe have expressed this magic power of 
mere words in the following passages: 

Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self. 
—KEAaATS 
No more! Alas, that magical sad sound 
Transforming all! 
—PoE 
Poe confessed that he deliberately chose the word “nevermore”’ as 
his refrain for “The Raven” because it was “sonorous and capable 
of protracted emphasis.” 

Poe’s poem, “The Bells,” is a good study in tone-color. Pupils 
soon learn to notice and emphasize the significant words in each 
stanza. In the first stanza the silver sleigh-bells “tinkle.” The pre- 
vailing vowel sound of the important words is the short 7; the pre- 
vailing consonants are stops: t, k, g. In the stanza descriptive of 
the golden wedding-bells, o’s and the broad a’s predominate, with 
liquid consonants—/, m, n, —as in “molten golden notes.” The 
alarm bells clang and clash and jangle with appropriate harsh 
sounds of short a and the stop consonants, &, g. And again the toll- 
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ing of the bells in the last stanza requires the long-drawn-out 
sounds. The tempo and the mood alternate from stanza to stanza: 
quick, to express merriment; slow, for solemn joy; quick, for ter- 
ror; and slow, again, for melancholy. Even dignified high-school 
Seniors enjoy reading “The Bells” in unison. 

Alliteration, rhyme, and assonance are the poet’s various de- 
vices for enhancing emotion by musical effect. They all need oral 
practice and training in recognition by ear if they are to become a 
permanent element in appreciation. I sometimes devise drill exer- 
cises or tests for rhyme recognition. Rhymes are studied in actual 
stanzas taken from good verse, not as isolated words. For instance, 
I read a series of couplets or short stanzas, pausing after each for 
the pupils to decide whether the rhyme is perfect or imperfect. 
Light and night, for instance, make a.perfect rhyme, mever and 
river, an imperfect rhyme—imperfect, but sometimes beautiful, as 
in the stanza quoted from Swinburne. The same series of quota- 
tions can be used as a test of recognition of rhymes as single or 
double, that is, of one or two syllables (sometimes called “mascu- 
line” and “feminine” rhymes). Triple rhymes are rare, chiefly 
useful for comic effects in verse, as in Lowell’s “Fable for Critics” 
and Browning’s “Pied Piper of Hamelin,” but occasionally used in 
serious verse, as in Sidney Lanier’s ‘Ballad of Trees and the Mas- 


”. 


ter 
But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him, 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him, 
When into the woods He came. 


The ability to recognize by ear rhymes widely separated or intri- 
cately interwoven is rare, but worth cultivating. 

For tone-color or melody in general I follow Matthew Arnold’s 
suggestion of using the best as a touchstone to test the mediocre or 
doubtful. I select for comparison with the melodious line another 
in the same meter, even from the same poem, and ask the pupils to 
select the one more pleasing to the ear. Or they may be asked to 
indicate the most beautiful line in a certain stanza. I am always 
careful to select stanzas in which one line is strikingly superior in 
musical effect. The habit of hearing poetry should become so fixed 
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that the reader can detect beauty of sound even by silent reading. 
This requires an entirely different process, however, from the ordi- 
nary utilitarian reading. It is slower—as slow as oral reading. 

After appreciation of sound, the second problem of the teacher 
of poetry is to restore the sense image. I say restore, for little chil- 
dren seem to have it by nature. I once visited a kindergarten class 
where a teacher was telling a wonderful tale of two children lost in 
the woods. At her words, “and they came to a little house made all 
of gingerbread, with a roof of chocolate drops,” there swept over 
the class a murmur of “um-m-m.” They were fasting that house. 
But our sophisticated high-school boys and girls seem to have lost 
from their imagination every sense but the sense of sight, and that 
is more likely to give them only the image of the printed words or 
the colorless, vague outline of a general, unindividualized idea. It 
is only by practice and conscious effort that this lost power of imag- 
ination can be regained. Fortunately, there is no lack of good ma- 
terial. There is, for instance, the following, from Ben Jonson’s 
“Triumph of Charis”: 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow, 
Before rude hands have touched it? 
Have you marked but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it? 
Have you felt the wool of the beaver? 
Or swan’s down ever? 
Or have smelt of the bud o’ the briar? 
Or the nard in the fire? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 
Oh so white! Oh so soft! Oh so sweet is she! 

Here is rich appeal to all the senses—the whiteness of the un- 
touched lily and the unsmutched snow, the softness of the beaver’s 
wool and the swan’s down, the odor of the bud of the briar and of 
the nard, and the taste of the bag of the bee. The sense of hearing 
may seem to be neglected, but one has only to read the lines with 
attention to the rich vowel sounds, the rhymes (emphasizing and 
linking together just the right words to reinforce the sense images) 
to realize that there is a constant melody attending and glorifying 
the images of all the other senses. Notice too how the poet’s per- 
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sistent question almost fo. es sense-realization: Have you seen? 
Have you felt? Have you. elt? Or have you tasted? 


Shelley’s “To a Skyla ; remarkable for the way in which 
the poet strengthens one “nage by associating i with an im- 
age of a different sense. _ .eauty of the skylark’s ng is real- 
ized through suggestions uf beautiful odors, light, cok s well as 


by other sounds, 


Color: 
Vhat vnou art we know not; 
Whiat is most like thee? 
com rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 


As fro.. thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Light: 
Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
} 


Among the flowers and grass which screen it from the view 


Odor: 
Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves 
By warm winds deflowered 
Till the scent it gives 


Makes faint with too much sweet these honey-winged thieves 


Shelley interweaves sense images even more strikingly in this coup- 
let from another poem: 
Music so delicate, soft and intense, 
It was felt like an odor within the sense 
And Milton has a similar effect in “Comus”’: 
At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich-distilled perfumes. 

The class may well practice at first on short selected passages 
from various sources. I read a series of quotations, pausing after 
each to ask what sense is appealed to. If there is a twofold or three- 
fold sense appeal, so much the better. This sense-realization soon 
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becomes second nature to the reader, # id will always be present in 
the background of consciousness eve’: ‘vhen the attention is on the 


thought, the structure, or any othe: ‘ct of the poem. 

Beside ne melody of verse ar ense imagery there is still 
another k’\» | of aesthetic appeal—snz. der and form which Max 
Eastmar 3s the “architectural wonde:: ‘of a poem. The poem is 


seen to have been worked out in accordance with a unified plan or 
pattern. In appreciating this phase of the beauty of 2 »em the ear 
is not adequate alone. One cannot hold in memory the mere sound 
of earlier parts of a poem long enough to enable one_: realize the 
symmetry or structural harmony of the whole. The ).inted poem, 
with its accurately arranged lines and stanzas, is ar il aid to ap- 
preciation of form. Especially in poems involving wid ly separated 
or intricately interwoven rhyme-schemes the eye must come to the 
aid of the ear. Probably in the end all poems should be both seen 
and heard. For this study of structure one may use Browning’s 
“Summum Bonum,” Shelley’s ‘““World’s Wanderers,” or the “Ode 
to the West Wind,” a fine sonnet by Wordsworth or Keats, or some 
poem with a refrain or other device for linking stanzas together. 
Take, for instance, “The World’s Wanderers” as one of the sim- 
plest in form: 

Tell me, thou star, whose wings of light 

Speed thee in thy fiery flight, 

In what cavern of the night 

Will thy pinions close now? 


Tell me, moon, thou pale and gray 

Pilgrim of heaven’s homeless way, 

In what depth of night or day 
Seekest thou repose now? 


Weary wind, who wanderest 
Like the world’s rejected guest, 
Hast thou still some secret nest 
On the tree or billow? 
After the preliminary oral reading for the sake of a unified 
general impression we notice the stanza form, which is uniform 
throughout, consisting of three rhyming lines followed by a fourth, 
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a shorter line, which rhymes with the fourth line in the other stan- 
zas. This rhyme among the stanzas is unusual in that it consists, in 
the first two stanzas, of a perfect two-syllable rhyme—close now, 
repose now—whereas the third stanza has an imperfect rhyme— 
billow—the accented syllable of which is unlike the others, while 
the light second syllable is rather a ‘rhyme to the eye” than to the 
ear. Yet I find this irregularity charming, whether intentional or 
not on the part of the poet. We notice next that the three wan- 
derers are named in the three successive stanzas. The first two 
lines of each stanza give a description, suggestive always of wan- 
dering, but each with an increasing sense of homelessness. The star 
is only a winged creature in “fiery flight,” but the moon is a “pale 
and gray pilgrim of heaven’s homeless way,” and the ‘“‘weary wind” 
is the “‘world’s rejected guest.”’ Each stanza ends with some varia- 
tion of the one question: Is there no rest for you, no home? 
Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind”’ is of marvelous structure, 
simple in its main outline, but delicately worked out in the finest 
detail—a fine illustration of the vital relation of thought to form. 
One is reminded of Spenser’s line: 
The soul is form, and doth the body make. 

The theme of the poem is resurrection, new life from death, new 
hope from despair; the West Wind is the all-pervasive spirit, both 
“destroyer and preserver.” The first three stanzas show the wind’s 
wild sway throughout all realms of nature—earth, and sky, and 
sea. The dead leaves of earth, the clouds in the sky, the waves of 
the sea are driven before it. So far this is purely a nature poem; 
now comes the human meaning. The fourth stanza, uniting the 
imagery of the three stanzas preceding, pours forth all their force 
in one human cry of despair: 

Oh! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 

I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 

A heavy weight of hours hath chained and bowed 

One too like thee: tameless and swift and proud. 
The fifth and last stanza maintains the imagery of the wind and the 
dead leaves, but the mood of despair is transformed into one of 
aspiration and hope: 
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Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 


O, Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 

Since words are the sensuous medium in the art of poetry, and 
words, unlike musical tones, are symbols of more or less definite 
ideas, there is always some thought content in poetry, though in 
the works of some poets, Poe, for instance, it is almost negligible. 
Poems that require constant use of the dictionary, or much study 
of historical background, are undesirable for beginners. The mean- 
ing should be simple and obvious. The parallel study of a group of 
poems on the same theme opens up many avenues of approach to 
appreciation. For example, take the three familiar poems on “Op- 
portunity,” by Ingalls, Sills, and Malone, so different in form, 
thought, and feeling. Which has the most vivid imagery? Which 
is most pleasing to the ear? How does the thought of each poet dif- 
fer from that of the others? Or compare Masefield’s “Sea Fever,” 
written by an experienced seaman, who loves the “wheel’s kick, 
and the wind’s song, and the white sails’ shaking,” with the melan- 
choly grandeur of Byron’s “Roll on, thou deep and dark blue 
ocean,” Tennyson’s “Break, Break, Break!” or Longfellow’s “The 
Secret of the Sea.”’ Narrative verse may be studied in connection 
with some prose version of the same story, strict history if possible. 
Compare, for example, Tennyson’s poem, “The Revenge,” with Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s “Last Fight of the Revenge.” I know of no bet- 
ter way to show the differences in the whole manner and purpose of 
verse and prose. 

Last, and by far the most important, element in appreciation of 
poetry is the emotional response. The appeal to the emotions is of 
various sorts and from various sources. There is, first, the vague 
mood, analogous to that aroused by instrumental music, which in 
poetry is due to the rhythm and harmony of verse. Any poem well 
read, even in a foreign tongue, will stir the emotions pleasantly 
with a sense of sadness or excitement. Second, there is emotional 
response to the sense images evoked by the words of the poem. 
Charles Lamb, in his delightful “Chapter on Ears,” protests against 
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x 


the long-drawn-out agony of instrumental music, which, he says, 
is like a whole gallery filled with empty frames for which we must 
supply the pictures. Poetry differs from music in this respect, for it 
supplies the pictures—or hints of pictures—and thus affords some 
definite cause for the mood produced. And it is just because the 
concrete has greater power to stir the emotions that poets usually 
use these pictures of imagination instead of the general, abstract 
terms of science or philosophy. Third, there is the emotional re- 
sponse to the general theme of the poem, a feeling of sympathy 
with the author’s thought and feeling. These various emotions are 
not felt as distinct, for they blend into and reinforce one another 
until we are at a loss sometimes to account for the effect a poem has 
upon us. 

Because poetry is made of words it can and does express 
thought, even abstract thought, so that in addition to our aesthetic 
feeling for a poem there is in some cases an exalted realization of 
the thought as true, or of the represented action as noble. Theoret- 
ically a poem may be beautiful without being either true or noble, 
yet truth expressed in beautiful poetry seems doubly true, and a 
moral or religious ideal embodied in poetic form is a veritable in- 
carnation, the ““Word made flesh.” The beautiful, the true, and the 
good are not identical, but they are emotionally akin. They all have 
in common an inward consistency, or harmony, the perception of 
which brings a sense of exaltation. Appreciation in any of the three 
fields tends to pass over into the others. Huxley’s enthusiasm for 
science made him almost poetic; the Hebrew psalmist exults in the 
beauty of the moral law: 

The law of the Lord is perfect, the judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether. 

More to be desired are they than gold, yea than much fine gold, 

Sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb. 

So also Wordsworth in his “Ode to Duty”: 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads. 
and the poet Keats compares his discovery of a new world of beauty 
in “Chapman’s Homer” to that of a scientist: 
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Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When some new planet swims into his ken. 

It is this threefold emotional appeal of poetry that gives the 
teacher of literature his great opportunity. Appreciation of any 
sort may be made the foundation for appreciation of pure beauty. 
Nothing that a schoolboy likes is alien to poetry. The mechanical- 
ly gifted boy, who is so often considered hopeless by teachers of 
literature, may be reached through his sense of structure. His ad- 
miration for the beautiful order of a delicate and perfectly balanced 
machine may often be transferred to the equally intricate work- 
manship of the poet. The athletic boy will like the manly, sports- 
man-like ideals of Kipling and Masefield. He may also be re- 
minded of the rhythmic nature of the school “yells” he considers 
so inspiring to football players, and find his scorn for verse les- 
sened thereby. 

To be sure, there are always some pupils whose resistance to 
poetry would challenge the eloquence of a Shelley or a Sir Philip 
Sidney in apology for the art, but, after all, the best “defense of 
poetry” is a simple “Come with me” from a teacher who himself 
has a genuine love of poetry. For, as Carlyle says, ““How can he 
give kindling in whose own inner man there is no live coal, but all 
is burnt out to a dead grammatical cinder?”’ We teachers must re- 
member that poetry is essentially an art to be appreciated, not a 
body of information to be imparted, and so we must never intrude 
our mere learning between the poet and the young readers. We can 
only guide them into this “undiscovered country” of beauty, hop- 
ing that they may come to realize as we do what the poet can do 
for us. What he can do for me I have tried to express in these 
lines: 

Who is the Poet? He who says for me 

The things I feel myself but cannot say; 

Who lets me glimpse the pattern of the web 

I’m weaving on this loom of every day; 

Who shows me truth in garb of beauty dressed, 

And sends my soul re-kindled on its quest. 





TWO AMERICANS 
RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


Oh you are right, 

So very right, my kind inhibitors, 

To nail your warning knowledge on my doors, 
says Theater wearily, in the prologue to Percy Mackaye’s ballad play, 
Washington, the Man Who Made Us. The inhibitors have brought their 
gifts: a map on which are marked “all the main positions” of Washing- 
ton’s army, a memorandum to the effect that “the borrowed horse he rode 
at Brandywine was dapple,” proof that “he went to church twice that 
December” and proof to the contrary, biographies and diaries, statistics. 
And Theater, disheartened, promises: 

Blow your candles out and go your way 

With minds at ease. Tonight—there is no play. 

So, because of the inhibitors, did we lose Washington. So, too, nearly, 
have we lost Lincoln. But the boy and the girl await the play, and we, 
their teachers, must be the Quilloquon of the ballad drama, to help them 
find that Washington who 

. . wa’n’t nuther a statye or a book, 
Nor a state-house paintin’, but a human critter, 
and Lincoln, “the quaint great figure that men love,” 
. in suit of ancient black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain, worn shawl. 

The chief purpose of reading and talking of these two will be the 
same, year after year: to know them. The program for the day or the 
season should interpret that never entirely realized purpose. 


KNOWING THEM THROUGH CONTEMPORARIES 
Lincoln is still almost with us. We should begin, if possible, not 
through books, but through people. Men and women of seventy, some of 
sixty-five, will remember at least the tidings of his assassination. The be- 
ginning might well be a program of oral reports—anecdotes and reminis- 
cences, however brief, gleaned from interviews with friends who were 
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born before Lincoln’s assassination. It may be no more than a memory of 
childish wonder over the soberness or the excitement on older faces, but 
it will do much to keep the dim figure from slipping entirely into the 
shadows. 

All up and down the central states there will be places to visit: the 
homes of Lincoln’s ancestors, the birthplace, the places where the family 
sojourned, the towns of the old law circuit, the Black Hawk region where 
Lincoln “fought, bled, and died without having seen an Indian” —except 
the one whom he rescued. 

Old newspaper files may help to take the boy and the girl back as 
actors in the little local dramas of amusing stories or of heated contro- 
versy. In some cases there will be local memorial or souvenir volumes. 
There are also books of reminiscences, sometimes the work of a more re- 
cent resident who has collected local data, sometimes the work of a con- 
temporary of Lincoln’s like Russell Conwell. A few type references of 
this sort are Henry B. Rankin’s Personal Recollections of Lincoln, an 
account of the New England speaking tour of 1860 by Percy Coe Eggle- 
ston, of New London, Connecticut, Dr. Conwell’s Why Lincoln Laughed, 
Six Months at the White House, by F. B. Carpenter. 

If the boy and the girl live in a town whose streets Lincoln walked 
or where Lincoln’s voice was heard, be sure that they know that first. It 
will bring Lincoln near, and it will make the town more precious. 

Finding Lincoln close at hand will make Washington less remote. 
The problem is harder, but in the East there are the homes, the head- 
quarters, and the churches with their marked pews: Hayfield manor, 
Mount Vernon, Sulgrave manor house, the Philadelphia mansion, the 
headquarters at Morristown and Rocky Hill, New Jersey, at New York 
City, at Newburgh, Patterson, Pawling, and White Plains, New York, at 
Valley Forge, and at Whitemarsh, Pennsylvania. Is it too far-fetched to 
call upon local Daughters and Masons, in any section of the country, for 
incident and supplementary instruction? 

Perhaps no book is so good to give the sense of acquaintance with 
Lincoln as Ida Tarbell’s Jn the Footsteps of the Lincolns. For the teacher 
it is indispensable, and it is the rare sort of biography of which students 
should not be deprived. One judges, from a fascinating review in the 
Virginia Quarterly (October, 1925), that Archibald Henderson’s “sump- 
tuous volume” (edition de luxe, $15.00) gives a similar sense of first- 
hand acquaintance with Washington’s Southern Tour, 1791. If the book 
itself is not available, at least the review of it should not be missed. Early 
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Sketches of George Washington, compiled by William Spohm Baker 
(comprising comments from 1760 to 1795) may give some help. 

A bypath which may tempt certain pupils to branch off is a study of 
the memorials throughout the country. What a variety there are! The 
Lincoln shrine at Washington, inexplicably appropriate in its expression 
of a pure beauty of spirit that is eternal; the smaller, but apparently no 
less perfect, memorial incasing the log cabin at Hodginsville; the Lincoln 
home and the burial place at Springfield; the Lincolnia library at De- 
catur; the restored hamlet of New Salem; the bronze tablets which mark 
other spots, such as the Lincoln-Douglas debates; the headquarters, 
homes, and churches set aside as memorials to Washington at Alexandria, 
Fredericksburg, and the others—and all the other kinds of monuments! 
Which of these are truly interpretive and fitting, and why: St. Gaudens’ 
statue in Lincoln Park, Chicago, the Lincoln Highway, the Washington 
Obelisk, the capital city? But the conventional expression of the memo- 
rials was one of Theater’s inhibitors, and except as objectives for excur- 
sions, for illustrative purposes, or a voluntary project on the part of in- 
terested students, a study of these monuments will remain a minor topic. 


KNOWING THE MEN FROM THEIR WRITINGS 

The best editions of Lincoln’s writings are the ones which are nearest 
complete. But it may be better for many pupils to begin with some of 
those happy brochures of “sayings” or ‘“‘anecdotes” which tease one to 
hunt back in order to learn the source and the provocation—such tempt- 
ers as: “Like a seven-foot whistle on a five-foot boiler,” or ““The gentle- 
man smelt no royalty in our carriage.” 

The second oral program from which the final program is to grow 
may be one of Lincoln’s jokes, both the famous stories which he told and 
the ever multiplying number related of him. About these may be built 
the framework of his life; for with all his great genius in laughter it was 
seldom that an earnest reason did not underlie the witticism. Some of the 
following, at least, may be available: The Sayings of Lincoln, Winston 
Company; The Wisdom of Lincoln, compiled by Temple Scott (Bren- 
tano); Worldly Wisdom of Abraham Lincoln, edited by Bigelow (Alte- 
mus); The Table Talk of Abraham Lincoln, edited by William O. Stod- 
dard (Stokes); Lincoln’s Anecdotes, American News Company, 1867; 
the Lincoln Autographic Album, Henry C. Whitney; Lincoln’s Own 
Yarns and Stories, edited by A. K. McClure; Words of Lincoln, O. H. 
Oldroyd; Anecdotal Lincoln, the Speeches, Stories, and Yarns of the Im- 
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mortal Abe, compiled by Paul Selby; Lincoln’s Own Stories, edited by 
j Anthony Gross; the Story Life of Lincoln, by Wayne Whipple. 
Again, with Washington the task is more difficult, since one is no 
longer allowed the cherry tree, the miraculous flower-garden, and the colt 
‘ that burst a blood vessel. The chief obstacle is that no scholar has 
abridged and edited the diary in a fashion practical and convenient for 
school use, as Lincoln’s works have been edited. The copy-book exercise 
on manners and the “Farewell Address” are about all that are found in- 
cluded in texts. The Story Life of Washington (Winston Company) as- 
sumes a tolerant attitude toward the classic anecdotes, and one can at 
j least form an impression of the garrulous Parson Weems, use him as an 
entertaining topic, and play with the hope that his excellent stories may 
have germinated from fact. For reference there is Worthington C. Ford’s 
collection, Washington’s Own Writings. One must turn early in the 
search to biographies, fiction, and drama to nnd the living Washington. 
Those of recent date include quotations or are based on authentic in- 


! cident. 
Of handy-sized “selected writings” of Lincoln, there are editions 
compiled and interpreted by John M. Avent, Cornelia Beare, Percival 
Chubb, Richard Watson Gilder, and Albert Bushnell Hart. The Uncol- 
lected Letters of Lincoln brought together by Gilbert A. Tracy, furnishes 
admirable, less familiar, material. 
A minimum assignment, to be studied more carefully as a common 
r background for all, while individuals browse at will, might include: “Ad- 


dress to the Young Men’s Lyceum,” Springfield, 1837; “Notes on a Law 

Lecture,” 1850; the ‘““Missouri Compromise Speech” at Peoria, October 

16, 1854; Letter to Joshua F. Speed, August 24, 1855; the “House Di- 

vided against Itself,” speech at the Republican State Convention, 1858; 

the debates with Douglas (especially the one at Ottawa, August 21, 
f 1858); “Autobiography,” written for Jesse W. Fell, 1859; the Cooper 
Union Speech, New York, 1860; “Farewell Address,” at Springfield, 
1861; the inaugural addresses and the Gettysburg address; the letter to 
Horace Greeley, August 22, 1862; the letter to Mrs. Bixby, 1864; the 
last public address, April 11, 1865. 

From the beginning reading there may be made a general appraisal 
of Lincoln’s character and personality. Based on this may be individual 
assignments: to one, a search for those special writings or utterances 
which show the combined caution and firmness, as in “slow to learn and 
slow to forget that which I have learned,” or “Be sure to put your feet 
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in the right place, then stand firm’; to another, the faith in democratic 
self-control, as “There is no grievance that is a fit object for redress by 
mob law’’; the love for folks, in ““The Lord must love the common people 
—that’s why he made so many of them”’; the abiding love of peace and 
deep pity for suffering, in “Meet face to face and converse together— 
the best way to efface unpleasant feeling,” ““There are already too many 
weeping widows in the United States. For God’s sake don’t ask me to 
make any more”; the contempt for pretension in his query of certain 
state politicians, ‘““Didn’t the state tip up when you stepped off?” and 
“He can compress the most words into the fewest ideas I ever saw”’; the 
growing leader, found in his letter to H. D. Sharpe, December 8, 1858, 
and in the telegrams and letters to McClellan and Hunter; the humor 
and humility which gave an essential balance to his ambition and vision 
—‘‘Nobody ever expected me to be president. In my poor, lean, lank 
face, nobody has ever seen that any cabbages are sprouting out,” and in 
the letter to Hackett (when the little dogs were yapping over an opinion 
he had ventured on Shakespeare): “I have not been much shocked by 
the newspaper comments upon it. Those comments constitute a fair 
specimen of what has occurred to me through life. I have endured a great 
deal of ridicule without much malice, and have received a great deal of 
kindness not quite free from ridicule. I am used to it.” Finally, the 
great, actuating motive of love for country which impelled him in the 
struggle to preserve it in unity, and an even higher loyalty to the ideals 
of tolerance and freedom—‘I believe I have made some mark which will 
tell for the cause of liberty long after I am gone.” 

For Washington, the inaugural addresses, the Thanksgiving procla- 
mation, the farewell address, and as much of the diary as is available— 
these must probably suffice. And somehow we must manage to help 
young readers see that “behind the popular myths, behind the statuesque 
figure of the orator and the preacher, behind the general and the presi- 
dent of the historian, there was a strong, vigorous man, in whose veins 
ran warm red blood, in whose heart were stormy passions and deep sym- 
pathy for humanity, in whose brain were far-reaching thoughts, and who 
was informed throughout his being with a resistless will” (Lodge). 


KNOWING THEM FROM THEIR READING 

If Weems’s biography may not be read as a veracious account of 
Washington’s life, at least it may be read to find in what manner it in- 
fluenced Lincoln—as he said that it did. It may be one of the links which 
connect the study of these two. A volunteer may report on this, and per- 
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haps others can report similarly on the rest of the brief list on Lincoln’s 
less than five-foot shelf: the Bible, Aesop’s Fables, Franklin’s Auto- 
biography and Poor Richard, the Life of Henry Clay, parts of Shake- 
speare, Burns’s poems, and the other “favorite poems” (‘‘Oh why should 
the spirit of mortal be proud?” “Tell me, ye winged winds,” and the ex- 
tract from Childe Harold beginning, “Quiet to quick bosoms is a hell’’). 

To this should be added, though not for report, mention of Kirk- 
ham’s Grammar, studied alone at the age of twenty-three. Was it then 
that he developed “great respect for the semicolon,” recognizing it as a 
“mighty handy little fellow’? The patient study of surveying and mas- 
tery of law should be remembered, and the six books of Euclid “nearly 
mastered” while Lincoln was a member of Congress. These things help 
us to understand what Mabie points out in his introduction to Lincoln’s 
writings: 

He might have read, if circumstances had been favorable, a large part of 
the work of Irving, Bryant, Poe, Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, 
Holmes, Longfellow, and Thoreau as it came from the press; but he was en- 
tirely unfamiliar with it, apparently, until late in his career, and it is doubtful 
if even at that period he knew it well or cared greatly for it... .. In his own 
way he gained an insight into the structure of English, and a freedom and 
skill . . . . which not only made him the most convincing speaker of his time, 
but which have secured for his speeches a permanent place in literature..... 
While a group of men of gift and opportunity in the East were giving American 
literature its earliest direction and putting the stamp of a high idealism on its 
thought and a rare refinement of spirit on its form, this lonely, untrained man 
on the old frontier was slowly working his way through the hardest and rudest 
conditions to perhaps the foremost place in American history, and forming at 
the same time a style of singular and persuasive charm. ... . There is, how- 
ever, no possible excellence without adequate education; no possible mastery 
of any art without adequate training. .... Few men have ever more definitely 
and persistently worked out what was in them by clear intelligence, and no 
speaker or writer of our time has, according to his opportunities, trained him- 
self more thoroughly in the use of English prose (Warner, p. 15). 

This has its importance in the English class. 

Here, for Washington, belong the twenty-three rules of conduct, 

“The Young Man’s Companion.” 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE THOUGHT OF THEM 


The tributes of poetry, drama, fiction, and biography should not be 
overlooked, and in some cases the starting-point may be a poem, a drama, 
or a story. For both Washington and Lincoln there are the usual collec- 
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tions of holiday selections: Schauffler, Werner, Demis and Beming, Irish. 
For Lincoln there are: The Poet’s Lincoln, by Oldroyd; Poetical Trib- 
utes to the Memory of Abraham Lincoln, Lippincott Publishing Com- 
pany; The Lincoln Book of Poems, William L. Stidger; The Praise of 
Lincoln: An Anthology, by Archie D. Williams; The Book of Lincoln, 
by Mrs. Davis Wright. 

Even a partial list of separate poems will give an idea of the human 
appeal Lincoln has made to all men’s hearts: “A Farmer Remembers Lin- 
coln,” Witter Bynner in Modern American Poetry; the lyric interludes to 
Drinkwater’s drama of Lincoln; “‘Lincoln,” by John Gould Fletcher; “He 
Leads Us Still,” by Arthur Guiterman; “God Save Our President,” by 
Francis D. Janvier; “Land of the Wilful Gospel,” from Lanier’s Psalm 
of Life; “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight,” by Vachel Lindsay; 
“The First American,’ and passages in the “Harvard Commemoration 
Ode,” Lowell; “Lincoln, the Man of the People,” Edwin Markham; 
“Lincoln (martyred),” by S. W. Mitchell; “The Lincoln Child,” by 
James Oppenheim; “The Dead President,” Edward R. Sill; “Abraham 
Lincoln, Assassinated,” and ‘The Hand of Lincoln,” Edmund Clarence 
Stedman; “Abraham Lincoln,” Richard H. Stoddard; “Abraham Lin- 
coln,” Tom Taylor; “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed,” and 
“Captain, My Ca 
Whitman. 

In fiction there are: Andrews, A Perfect Tribute and The Counsel 


ptain” (of which pupils never seem to tire), by 


Assigned ; Irving Bachellor, A Man for the Ages and Father Abraham; 
Hezekiah Butterworth, Spanish Peggy: A Story of Young Illinois ; Oliver 
M. Gale, A Knight of the Wilderness; Margarita S. Gerry, The Toy 
Shop; Homer Greene, A Lincoln Conscript; H. W. Morrow, Benefits 
Forgot: A Story of Lincoln and Mother Love; Ida M. Tarbell, He Knew 
Lincoln and In Lincoln’s Chair. Not all can be recommended with equal 
enthusiasm, but judging the merit of the presentation of Lincoln’s char- 
acter is a legitimate exercise for English pupils. 

Of drama, the classic play by Drinkwater takes hold tightest. An 
appealing scene from Lincoln’s youth is “Abraham Lincoln, Rail-Split- 
ter,” in Constance D’Arcy Mackay’s Patriotic Plays and Pageants. 
“Four Scenes from the Time of Lincoln,” in Alice Johnstone Walker’s 
Little Plays from American History, is extremely simple, but enter- 
taining. 

Among innumerable biographies there are these: Lincoln’s Boy- 
hood, Eleanor Atkinson; The Soul of Abraham Lincoln, William Barton; 
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Abraham Lincoln, H. B. Binns; Abraham Lincoln, the Man of the Peo- 
ple, Norman Hapgood; Lincoln the Lawyer, by Frederick Trevor Hill; 
The Career of a Country Lawyer, Charles W. Moores; Abraham Lincoln, 
John T. Morse; the short Life of Lincoln, John G. Nicolay; Lincoln, 
Master of Men, Alonzo Rothschild; essay by Carl Schurz; Early Life of 
Abraham Lincoln, Tarbell and Davis; In the Footsteps of the Lincolns, 
Tarbell. For younger or retarded readers may be listed biographies by 
Noah Brooks, C. C. Coffin, James Morgan, Helen Nicolay, F. C. Spar- 
hawk, and W. O. Stoddard. 

Some of the best Washington poems are found in Poems from Ameri- 
can History. Titles of separate poems include: “Washington’s Monu- 
ment,” “The Surrender of Cornwallis,” “The Trip to Cambridge,” all 
anonymous; “The First American Congress,” Joel Barlow; “The Twen- 
ty-second of February,” Bryant; “Washington,” Byron; “Washington’s 
Arrival in Philadelphia,” Philip Freneau; “George Washington,” John 
Hall Ingham; “Under the Old Elm,” Lowell; “The Federal Constitu- 
tion,” William Milns; “Washington,” James J. Roche; “War and Wash- 
ington,” Jonathan M. Sewall; “The Vow of Washington,” Whittier. 

In drama, the finest is Percy Mackaye’s Washington, the Man Who 
Made Us, and the excerpt from that play called George Washington: A 
Dramatic Action with Prologue. One would almost say that at least the 
shorter form must be compulsory reading, but compulsion ought not to 
be necessary. Simpler ones are: “George Washington’s Fortune,” Con- 
stance D. Mackay in Patriotic Plays and Pageants, and “Mrs. Murray’s 
Dinner-Party,” in Alice Johnstone Walker’s Little Plays from American 
History. Others listed as of interest are Festivals and Plays in School 
and Elsewhere, Percival Chubb; A Pageant for Freedom, C. Lewis Hind; 
Plays and Pageants of Democracy, Ursula F. Payne; Citizenship Plays 
for Upper Grades, Eleanore Hubbard; Dramatic Episodes in Congress 
and Parliament, Ethel H. Robson; Dramatized Scenes from American 
History, Augusta Stevenson. 

Of biographical books should be listed: Washington and the The- 
ater, Paul Leicester Ford; George Washington, Norman Hapgood; 
George Washington, Country Gentleman, Paul Leland Haworth; Wash- 
ington’s Southern Tour, Archibald Henderson; On the Trail of Wash- 
ington, F. T. Hill; George Washington, Lodge; George Washington, 
Scudder; George Washington, Stoddard; The Seven Ages of Washington, 
Wister. Those by Hill and Stoddard are probably the safest shorter ones. 
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TOPICS FOR A PROGRAM 

What are the topics that grow from this study, and how may the 
mass of material be organized so that even a part of it may be com- 
passed? The second question answers itself too easily, in most cases, 
since only a small part of the material published is available to any sin- 
gle school, and more particularly because there are, after all, so many 
years of school and of life afterward in which the boy and the girl will 
think of Washington and Lincoln. 

The major topics suggested by the headings may form the frame- 
work for a final program; at any point along the way a pupil or a group 
may branch off for a more intensive personal investigation of that topic; 
each major topic is possible of subdivisions and may become the central 
theme of a program. 

LIKENESS, NOT DIFFERENCE 

Is there any more futile topic for debate than the question, ““Which 
was greater, Washington or Lincoln?” Themes of contrast are likely to 
be more misleading than revealing. Surely it will take us a greater dis- 
tance to search for the points of agreement, the fundamental similarities 
which made each of these men called “the first American” and earned 
for each the name “Father.” There are links in such poems as Sill’s “The 
Dead President,’ and in such speeches as Wilson’s acceptance of the 
memorial ground near Hodginsville. “The change from Washington to 
Lincoln,” says Van Dyke, in his essay contained in The Tribute of a Cen- 
tury (MacChesney), “is one of form, not of substance; one of dress, and 
not of spirit. . . . . Washington and Lincoln were rooted in the same 
soil of fundamental justice. They expanded their manhood in the same 
air of liberty. They lived by and for the same aims.” 

Is there to be no specific study of what these aims were, no talk of 
the “real Americanism?” There cannot help but be, if the purpose of 
knowing the men is not forgotten. The aims were defined in their lives 
and were enlarged in their growth—enlarged beyond anything we have 
yet compassed. Let them be put into words, by all means, but above all 
else let them be felt and, if possible, help them to be lived. And with all 
the other questions which must be left not wholly answered, lead the boy 
and the girl to ask of their own time the question of Lowell: 

Our slender life runs rippling by, and glides 
Into the slender hollow of the past; 
W hat is there that abides, 


To make the next age better for the last? 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English showed that the organization is still gaining in effectiveness as well 
as in size. The attendance was slightly larger than usual, but the gratify- 
ing feature was the large number of states and cities represented. In the 
Board of Directors meeting there were teachers from Denver, Toronto, 
Boston, Tampa, and Dallas and many points within the circle they out- 
line. The programs gave very general satisfaction—the more so because 
President Gosling’s insistence upon beginning promptly gave every ses- 
sion ample time for its work. The Board of Directors made at least one 
momentous decision. The informal conferences and conversations which 
supply so large a part of the concrete suggestions and inspiration of every 
first class convention went on most vigorously. Incidentally everyone had 
a joyous time because the English Club of Greater Chicago, acting as 
host, had arranged excursions and a special Grand Opera party for the 
few spare hours. Rarely has a convention packed more action and enjoy- 
ment into fifty hours than the Council did between 2:30 Thanksgiving 
afternoon when President Gosling called the Board of Directors to order 
and 4:00 Saturday afternoon when at the conclusion of Miss Zona Gale’s 
lecture-reading he declared the convention ended. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 

The Friday morning general session began with the President’s Ad- 
dress by Thomas W. Gosling, superintendent of schools, Madison, Wis- 
consin. His paper appears as one of the major articles in this issue of the 
Journal. 

The second speaker was J. M. Clapp, of New York University, who 
told some of the results of the committee inquiry this year into “The 
Place and Function of English in American Life.” A condensed report of 
the findings of this committee will appear very soon in the Journal. 

Fred N. Scott, of the University of Michigan, and Orton Lowe, direc- 
tor of English for the state of Pennsylvania, then discussed the report, 
which had been submitted to them some days before. Both of them 
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praised it warmly, yet with discrimination. Their comments will appear 
in connection with the report itself later. 

The session concluded with a paper by Franklin Bobbitt, professor of 
education in the University of Chicago, on “The Pupil Activities Which 
Should Constitute the Curriculum in English,” a summary of which 
follows: 

Theses presented by candidates for the degree of Master of Arts are 
marred by an incredible number of blunders in English—sometimes as many as 
two thousand in a single thesis. After pointing out errors and insisting upon 
two or three complete revisions by the candidate the professor in charge may 
still find several hundred errors which he cannot spare time to have corrected. 
These graduate students are quite uncritical of their own English 

The instruction in English should make every pupil watchful and critical 
of his own expression, desirous of using a high quality of English. Language 
skill is to be secured by practice rather than by study. Mastery is to be se- 
cured on the job, just as the carpenter’s apprentice, though he may learn 
something by observing the methods of expert workmen, must di 
himself for the acquisition of real skill. We must depend upon the pupil’s 


pend upon 
practice in extra-classroom situations to build the habits desired, and there- 
fore we must arouse in him an earnest wish for improvement. (1) Create a de- 
sire for the use of good English. (2) Provide situations in which the pupils will 
desire to use English. (3) His standards must be set up by his desires—not by 
his instructors. (4) Depend upon his desires. (5) Find the influences to which 
youth is responsive and use these to create desires for excellence in language. 

The Saturday afternoon meeting, which was a joint session of the 
National Council and the English Club of Greater Chicago, was the most 
largely attended of all. President Gosling was in the chair; but, since 
Miss Gale had been invited by the English Club, he gave place during 
her address to Mrs. Lydia J. Trowbridge, president of that organization. 

J. W. Searson, of the University of Nebraska was to have reported a 
private research in a paper on “Some Experiments in a Literary Cafe- 
teria,” but was kept away by the critical illness of his wife. T. C. Blais- 
dell, of Slippery Rock (Pennsylvania) State Normal School, who was 
programmed to speak Friday morning, was slipped into Professor Sear- 
son’s place. Dr. Blaisdell was president of the Council in 1924 but at the 
time of the annual meeting was in China on an around-the-world tour; 
hence his subject, “Some Thoughts from Abroad.” 

Two remarks in What Price Glory are memorable: ‘The whole d— world 
is crazy,” and “What a h— of a lot of fools it takes to make a war!” Yet the 
traveler sailing from the Golden Gate looks back upon forts and returning by 
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way of New York he is again greeted by forts. It is the same in all great ports 
the world around. In 1923 the United States Government spent $20 out of 
every $1,000 income for education and $860 for war—as if a private individual 
should pay $860 out of every $1,000 income for insurance. 

The Hindoos used to say, “Christianity isn’t true.” Then they said, 
“Christianity isn’t new.” Since the world-war they say, “Christianity isn’t 
you.” 

A noted Japanese declared, “The antithesis of patriotism is jingoism.” 
Can teachers in this country be made to appreciate that they ought to teach 
patriotism, not jingoism. The teacher may encourage and guide talk about 
patriotism. Frequently the informal talks incidental to the lesson have more 
effect on the thought and attitude of the young people than does the formal 
instruction. 

The Japanese were actually so afraid the United States would learn of the 
damage done to their forts and naval bases by the great earthquake that they 
deliberately interfered with radio messages which might have told it. France 
lives in terror of Germany, and London in fear of French airplanes. For vari- 
ous reasons we have less to fear than other nations and may well set them an 
example. Teachers can help to uproot the fear of invasion. The old commer- 
cial rivalries are still alive and breeding distrust. Moreover, in modern war- 
fare the control of the world’s coal and oil insures victory, and so fear intensi- 
fies the struggle for these. 

We should develop ideals which will lift young people from jingoism to 
real patriotism. “Christianity isn’t you.” 

Miss Zona Gale, of Portage, Wisconsin, author of Friendship Village, 
Miss Lulu Bett, Birth, etc., was the chief speaker of the afternoon. Mrs. 
Trowbridge, in introducing her, remarked that Friendship Village and 
Main Street are two names for the same town, the former given by the 
heart and the latter by the head. “And,” she added, “the heart is right 
quite as often as the head.” 

Miss Gale spoke on “Stories Written and Unwritten,” read from her 
own work, and answered questions freely on it and on literary things in 
general. She said, in effect, that the quality most important to the suc- 
cessful writer of fiction as well as to the intelligent reader is ability to 
identify one’s self emotionally with the characters to be revealed and to 
sustain that relation. The same ability is the sine qua non of successful 
everyday living. Friendship Village, now sixteen years old, she remarked, 
no publisher of today would dream of accepting; its frank surrender to 
the purposes of propaganda, its use of dialect and other outmoded ways 
of it write it a back number to the sophisticated reader. She read a strik- 
ing tale, not yet published—its motif a “subconscious” voice, which 
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warned the hero to cancel his reservation on the Titanic—which she gave 
as in part the personal experience of Mrs. Thompson Seton, who related 
it to her with permission to use. 

Asked to explain the difference of tone observable in her earlier and 
later work, Miss Gale told of the effect upon her of a withering review by 
Wilson Follett, in which she was set down as an undiscriminating factu- 
alist. “I saw he was right,” she said. Her idea that sharing the experi- 
ences of others is fundamental to creative art and to creative living came 
to her, she said, through divers direct experiences, some of which she re- 
lated with moving simplicity. Such sympathy does not preclude, she said, 
a concurrent mood of conscious observation, of criticism, also necessary 
to the author. As outstanding illustrations of characters in fiction almost 
universally misapprehended for lack of the intimate sympathy of the 
reader, she mentioned Mr. Lewis’s Babbitt—‘helpless, stumbling, futile, 
idealistic Babbitt,” with whom no one is eager to confess kinship, and 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s Adrienne Toner, “a sophisticated Dulcy,” in- 
spired representative of the bromides of polite society. 

Mothers with their babies, society with its flappers, the professions 
with their clients, teachers imperatively with their adolescents, require 
the gift of self-identification. Miss Gale believes heartily that this gift is 
a common heritage of human nature, but she admits that it needs train- 
ing. She drew a half-amusing, half-rueful picture of the boy and girl in 
their teens finding fault with everything under the sun in the course of 
their struggle for individuality. 

The “silent compulsion” exerted upon writers, through editorial of- 
fices, of the public’s unflagging zest for married love and happy endings, 
was described in deft response to a question from Professor Scott of 
Michigan about the reputed tyranny of publishers. Other questions 
brought out comment on the effect of journalism on the structure of the 
short story, notably its dramatically conceived first sentence, and con- 
versely the reaction of the now dominant “subconscious” upon journalis- 
tic style, which has become less smartly direct and factual. 


WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 

The customary Thanksgiving evening conference was this year de- 
voted to the “Individualization of Instruction.” 

Ernest Hanes, of the University High School, University of Chicago, 

opened the discussion by describing the procedure in his own school. The 

brief summary given here necessarily omits the interesting organization 
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of the five-year course in which they do the work of junior and senior 
high schools, presented incidentally by Mr. Hanes. 

No ability grouping by intelligence tests is employed, but in the seventh 
grade the problem cases in the language arts happen to be sectioned together 
this year and in the eighth grade the pupils needing instruction in usage are 
picked out by a language tests and brigaded for instruction and drill in usage 
while the rest go into literature classes. The instruction and especially the drill 
in usage is made as individual as possible. (There are no further courses in 
composition, as such.) In literature, the pupils are stimulated by class work, 
choose lines of reading according to their individual interests, do much of their 
reading in the classroom, and later report in class meetings what they have 
found. Here the amount as well as the nature of the reading is, within wide 
limits, a matter of personal ability and taste. The ninth-grade literature pupils 
meet the instructor in conference once a week. In the eleventh (and last) year 
four electives—creative writing, drama, contemporary literature, and junior- 
college English—offer opportunity for individual choice. 

The classrooms are made as much as possible like the library of a good 
home, with many books on open shelves—or, when possible, on the tables, for 
library tables with chairs replace the usual desks. Even window seats and cozy 
corners are provided, and pupils are encouraged to make themselves comfort- 
able. The discipline, too, is informal. 

A personnel card—a record of strengths and weaknesses and of reading 
done, rather than a record of grades—is kept by the instructor for each pupil 
and passed along with him to the next teacher. 


The second leader of the discussion—“opener”’ as the British would 
say—was Blandford Jennings, recently moved from Wisconsin to Deer- 
field-Shields Township High School, Highland Park, Illinois. He said in 
substance: 

The fundamental idea for the procedure tested for a year and a half in all 
English classes of East High School, Green Bay, Wisconsin, and undergoing 
further test at present in some classes at Deerfield-Shields Township High 
School, was presented in an article “Directing Study for Mastery,” by Dorothy 
Johnson and H. L. Miller in the School Review for December, 1922. 

The idea, which is by now tolerably familiar to progressive teachers, is 
briefly that in each unit of work a minimum core of essentials be selected and 
placed on a “D” contract. These essentials must be excellently met by the stu- 
dent for a grade of “D” on the unit. Beyond and including this will be addi- 
tional work of a slightly more advanced nature for the “C” contract, and so on 
for ‘“B” and “A” contracts. The new material included in the most advanced 
contract is supposed to exercise to the full the abilities of the more talented 
pupils, while the essentials of the “D” contract are planned to fall within the 
abilities of the slowest normal pupil, provided ordinary diligence is exercised. 
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The emphasis is always on quality and mastery, rather than on speed and indif- 
ferent achievement. 

In a brief discussion it is the dangers and difficulties that need to be 
stressed—the statement that the experiment is as a whole very successful must 
for the moment be taken on faith. Care must be taken that too much is not in- 
cluded in advanced contracts. This is the most important caution. There is on 
the other hand the danger that the quality (rather than the quantity) of the 
work required for advanced credits may be so low as to encourage too many 
mediocre pupils to attempt it, to the detriment of their more necessary work 
on essentials. Some difficulty will be experienced at the outset in assigning the 
proper amount of time to each unit in advance of the class work on it. Finally, 
the problem of testing can be met only by the most careful use of objective ex- 
aminations for the essential assignments and of teacher-pupil conferences for 
advanced work. The problem of classroom procedure will largely settle itself 
as both teacher and pupil accustom themselves to the routine. 

The test of this scheme so far has shown its success in providing for indi- 
vidual differences without the objectionable grouping by ability, which is every- 
where meeting with more and more disfavor. 

C. S. Pendleton, of Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, was the 
last of the programmed speakers for the evening. Very genially but vig- 
orously he took issue with much that had been said. His points were 
somewhat as follows: 

Education proceeds by spasms. Just now we are having two of them at 
once: provision for gifted children and the Dalton plan. We must keep our 
poise. 

We must learn to handle large classes. The choice is between many small 
sections with poorly paid, and therefore mediocre, instructors and a few large 
ps without 


“a 


sections with superior instructors. We must handle these big gro 


sacrificing the peculiar individual and without letting him become too individ- 





ual. We must train the gifted along with those whom they must learn to lead 


Ability grouping is not the solution. Measurements were invented before 


uses for them were found; consequently they take a lot of time and attention 


to no profit. Schools of education are turning out administrators rather than 





teachers, and they naturally try to remedy teaching difficulties by admi 


istra- 





tive methods. 

The conference hour is a necessity; better four large classes and two con- 
ference periods than six classes. 

The bookkeeping must be individualized, yet not made too difficult for the 
teacher. The students can do much recording of their own achievements and 
can file their own papers. 

Assignments should be given with indefinite termini, so that the superior 
students may go as far as interest and ability will carry them. 
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The discussion was long and animated. Dr. Miles began it by asking 
Mr. Hanes whether they make any use of reading tests in fitting instruc- 
tion to individuals. Mr. Hanes replied that reading tests are given for the 
sake of the whole school—not just the English department. He added 
that the pupils assigned to “usage” sections are not considered by them- 
selves or by others as “B” or “C” pupils. The clearing house meetings in 
which projects are reported furnish team work and socialization. 

Mr. Jennings, being asked whether his pupils work for marks, an- 
swered that of course they do, but rather to vindicate their own ability 
than to outshine others. The “A,” “B,” and “C” contracts are not known 
to the school public. 

Mrs. Mary E. Lowe, of Denver, Colorado, who had been visiting 
schools in several cities, praised both the Dalton and the University of 
Chicago plan. Mrs. Ruth MacPhail, of Highland Park, Michigan, has 
some classes using each procedure and finds them both good. 

The problem of theme correction, which has been discussed so warm- 
ly at so many of these conferences, arose again. Miss Jean Ferguson, of 
the Tuley High School, Chicago, asked Professor Pendleton about the 
marking of papers when the classes were large. The enthusiasm due to 
numbers increases the amount each pupil writes. Dr. Pendleton replied: 
“Cut out grades and grading. Spend the time saved, in instruction. Let 
pupils do most of the recording. I get 350 college students to write every 
day, I read it all, and yet I don’t suffer.” Repeated, almost clamorous, 
calls for details of his procedure elicited only the declaration that the 
matter was too complicated for the time available. 

E. L. Miller, of Detroit, was asked to give his five principles for 
solving this problem. They were: (1) Spend sufficient time in motiva- 
tion. (2) Help pupils plan how to say it. (3) Have students come with 
outlines and make speeches (Nothing to read so far!). (4) Let them 
write. (5) Let classmates criticise, with teacher as peacemaker. He sug- 
gested also shunting pupils weak in mechanics into a good typewriting 
class. At Paineville, Michigan, some classes are organized by lot into 
groups, and in the socialized recitations the chairman calls upon a group 
rather than an individual. Said the teacher, “Determination is a fair sub- 
stitute for erratic brilliance.” It is best to have large classes with really 
gifted teachers. 

Dora V. Smith described briefly her procedures in attempting to indi- 
vidualize instruction in an experimental class of fifty-five. Groups or 
committees are used freely. When “A,” “B,” and “C” contracts are set, 
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all try the “A” whether they have requisite ability or not. Diagnostic 
tests, from which pupils write out their own diagnoses, followed by indi- 
vidual drills upon needs, are successful. 

Walter Barnes, dean of the State Normal School, Fairmont, West 
Virginia, urged that we settle down to an analysis of what we wish to do. 
Reading is in life an individual matter, and therefore instruction and 
practice in it should be individual. Four days of reading to one of group 
conference for checking and stimulation is a good proportion. On the 
other hand, the social nature of language or communication makes group 
or class work necessary. Individual drill may follow discovery of special 
needs of a formal nature. 

In reply to a question concerning the size and number of classes a 
teacher can handle by these methods, Mr. Jennings said that a total of 
150 pupils is not an overload and that probably roo pupils could be han- 
dled successfully in a single Dalton plan literature class. Mr. Hanes said 
that their classes are limited by the rules of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools; otherwise the limitation would lie in 
the time required for the socialized return or report of reading done. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 

The arrangements for Friday evening were something of an innova- 
tion. The one hundred sixty guests at the annual dinner actually sat 
down promptly at 6:00 and service began at once. This enabled Toast- 
master Miller, assistant superintendent of schools in Detroit, to call upon 
George Wright, one of his principals, very shortly after seven. Mr. 
Wright responded with three songs of different centuries, beginning with 
Jonson’s “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.” The audience eagerly 
demanded an encore. Then Mr. Miller, who was in his happiest vei 
called upon Miss Chamberlain, Mr. Clapp, and Miss Inglis, warning 
them to be brief. They responded with wit and sufficient wisdom. At 
7:43 Mr. Miller told one final side-splitter and at 7:45 adjourned the din- 
ner in order that all might be on time for Grand Opera. Council members 
had the best seats in the house (six- and ten-dollar seats were graciously 
offered for the occasion at three dollars) and witnessed a very satisfactory 
performance of the comic “Barber of Seville” by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. Everyone seemed to feel that the innovation was a success. 

HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 

On Friday afternoon L. A. Hutchens, of New Trier Township (Illi- 

nois) High School, served as chairman and Eliza P. Hall, of Bowen High 


School, Chicago, as secretary. 
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In the first paper, on “Directing the Reading of Students,” Margaret 
M. Skinner, of Stout Institute, Menominee, Wisconsin, declared that rec- 
reational reading must no longer be a side-issue to be emphasized only 
after the forty-seven essentials have had proper stress. She pointed out 
that the individual must be forced to take the responsibility of reading 
so that he may be self-impelled when he leaves school. Miss Skinner dis- 
tributed mimeographed copies of the outline below, which presents her 
thought in condensed form. 


DEFINITE TRAINING FOR LEISURE READING 
I. Administration 
A. Preliminary course 
There should be a definite course in Training for Leisure Reading. 
This could be organized as a separate unit in the curriculum or handled 
as a block of work included in an already established course. 
It should be required of every student. To reach the greatest number, 
it should be placed early in the school program. The teacher directing 
such work should be thoroughly familiar with the technical phases of 
reading. He should be able to administer standard tests and to origi- 
nate new ones, and he should know how to offer remedial work of all 
kinds. He should be widely and deeply read in non-literary as well as 
literary fields, and should have a passing acquaintance with lesser writ- 
ers likely to attract young people. 
B. Follow-up work 
The specific course should be followed by independent reading through- 
out each student’s school career. The responsibility of selection and 
interpretation should be his, checked and aided by all devices possible 
on part of teachers and librarians. 
A record of each student’s developing mastery of reading technique 
and of the reading content should be kept. If possible, this should be 
recorded by the student himself. 
This work should be administered tutorially or in small groups if best 
results are to follow. There is no reason, however, why the regular 
standardized courses in literature should not be made a vehicle for 
this follow-up work, carrying over definitely from year to year and 
from school to school. 


II. Content and organization of courses 
A. Mastery of reading skills 
1. Underlying principles 

a) Intelligent recreational reading is indispensable in modern life. 

5) Pleasure in reading is associated with mastery of reading skills. 
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c) Correct habits of reading can be acquired, like any other habits, 
only by repetition and practice. Remedial work is most effective 
when deficiencies are not of long standing. 

2. Presentation 

a) Arousing of interest in problem of present and future leisure 
reading 
(1) Social values of recreational reading 
(2) Importance of speed as an essential skill 
(3) Economy of time by control of various rates of speed 

b) Diagnosis of each student’s mastery of skills 
(1) Tests for speed, comprehension, economy of time and effort 
(2) Individual conferences for interpretation of these tests and 

prescription of remedial measures 
(3) Maintenance of records and charts measuring gains in mas- 
tery 

c) Survey of fundaments of material 
(1) Study of practical utilization of library facilities 
(2) Drill in economical approach to familiar material 

B. Presentation of content of reading 
1. Underlying principles 

a) Amount and quality of individual’s volitional reading will be de- 
termined by his appreciation of its value to him and by the 
breadth and depth of his interests. Statistics show that most of 

ng of a 


} 


his reading will be in recent material and that the read 
newspaper, a few magazines, and an occasional book will be 
typical. 

b) Student’s power of discrimination will tend to develop as a by- 
product of his reading. 

c) Suggestion often awakens more response and creates more 
power than does direction. All possible devices to arouse inter- 
est must be utilized. 

d) Guidance to be effective must be sympathetic, apparently inci- 
dental; criticism must be constructive rather than destructive. 

2. Presentation 

a) Arousing of interest in present and future reading 
(1) Twofold purpose of reading—profit and pleasure 
(2) “Balancing” reading content as one would food content 
(3) Budgeting and economizing reading time 

6) Analysis of standards of taste and discrimination 
(1) Interest to individual 
(2) Truth and significance 

c) Diagnosis of student’s recreational reading 

(1) Quantity of past reading 
(2) Quality of past reading 
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(3) Analysis of his interests 

(4) Conclusions as to his probable needs 

(5) Plan for his reading program in immediate future 

d) Survey of probable sources of individual’s recreational reading; 

comparative study of them as thorough and detailed as time 

will permit; and analysis of most effective way of using them 

(1) Newspapers 

(2) Magazines 

(3) Books 

(4) Survey of sources of suggestion and help in selection of 
reading material while individual is in school, and of those 
easily available when he has left school 


_ 


III. Indispensable Bibliography 

Bobbitt, Franklin—The Curriculum, chap. xviii, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
IQI7. 

Leonard, S. A.—Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and Literature, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 1922. 

Lyman, R. L.—ZThe Mind at Work, chap. vii, Scott, Foresman & Co. 1924. 

*Report of National Committee on Reading—The Twenty-Fourth Year 
Book of National Society for Study of Education, Part I, Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1925. 

Uhl, Willis—The Materials of Reading, Silver Burdett & Co. 1924. 

In discussing the paper, Blandford Jennings, of Deerfield-Shields 
Township High School, Highland Park, Illinois, related an experience in 
teaching an evening school class of adults, most of whom were acquainted 
with only about four writers, including Sabatini and the two Porters. 
These students had not known how to choose books for their reading, and 
were greatly helped by the class work, in connection with which they had 
a chance to read from a great variety of writers and thus to learn what 
writers suited their tastes. 

Ernest Hanes, of the University High School, Chicago, spoke of the 
decentralized library—a table of books in each classroom—and expressed 
his conviction that if pupils are to learn to love books, silent reading as 
recreation must begin in the classroom. 

George Teter, of the Milwaukee Normal College, emphasized the 
need of inducing teachers of other subjects, history for instance, to as- 
sume their share of the responsibility by calling attention to fiction or 
other literature related to their subjects. 

Jessie S. Gregg, of the Kalamazoo (Michigan) Central High School, 
told of investing in perhaps fifty dollars’ worth of books at bargain sales. 
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These books would be on a great variety of subjects, fiction and nonfic- 
tion, and would be read and exchanged by the pupils. Each pupil would 
pay $2.00 and would receive two books as his own at the end of the 
course. 

The second speaker, Ernest R. Caverly, Newton High School, New- 
tonville, Massachusetts, presented some “Principles Underlying the Mak- 


ing of a Score Card for Textbooks in English.” His treatment of this dif- 
ficult problem will be published in the Journal this winter. 

Edward H. Webster, State Normal School, Mount Pleasant, Michi- | 
gan, read the last paper of the morning, on “Teaching Poetry.” Either } 
this paper or a report of some of his demonstration work will appear later 
in the Journal. 

In discussion, C. S. Thomas, of Harvard University, spoke of the f 
pleasure derived from appreciation of such a passage as 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea. ! 


the most part to do his own interpreting. } 

At the Saturday morning session, Dora V. Smith, of the University 
High School, Minneapolis, served as chairman, in the absence of E. R. 

Clark, of Rochester, New York. Katherine G. Wightman, of Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago, was the secretary. 

Ward H. Green’s paper, “What Do High School Students Learn from : 
Literature Study,” proved to be the report of a rather extensive ques- 
tionnaire investigation among high-school seniors. It will appear in the 
Journal before spring. 

M. Aline Bright, of Barton Academy, Mobile, Alabama, spoke on 
“Pupil Participation in Theme Correction.” The full text, which aroused 
enthusiasm by its charm and its practicality, will be published later in 
the Journal. 


The third speaker was Charlene Sperry, of Theodore Roosevelt High I 
School, Des Moines, and her topic, “The Literary Society.” In substance 
she said: 

The literary society is suffering from too much competition—especially ¢ 
from irregular and unexpected meetings of other organizations at the time l 
assigned to it. The remedy is the appointment of a permanent calendar com- ( 


mittee in each school and the rule that no appointment date shall be changed 
or any extra meeting of any sort scheduled without the consent of this com- \ 
mittee. Monday afternoon might be for the music clubs, Tuesday for the sci- 
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ence and literary clubs, Wednesday for the arts and crafts clubs, Thursday for 
debating club, and Friday for parties. “A club for every pupil and a faculty 
adviser for every club” is the slogan of some administrators, but such a policy 
works a hardship upon the teachers, particularly where every period of the 
school day is devoted to recitation or study supervision and the clubs must 
meet after school. If an assembly hour or other school period can be released 
to the clubs, this pressure is somewhat relieved. 

But is the literary society valuable enough to justify the effort of freeing 
it from hampering competition? It certainly has been of great social and intel- 
lectual utility. However, modern procedure in the classroom makes it less nec- 
essary than formerly, and more highly specialized clubs such as the Good Eng- 
lish Club, the Playgoers, the Booklovers now meet many of the needs “the 
literary” once tried to satisfy. The general literary society, on the other hand, 
offers to those who wish to try their hands at many things a variety of topic 
and of method. The literary society may be run as little more than a social 
club and still be a valuable part of school life, but it can make a larger con- 
tribution if it is well organized and freed from unnecessary interruptions of its 
programs. 

Though at the end of a rather long program, Charles Swain Thomas, 
lecturer on the teaching of English at Harvard University, held his audi- 
ence to the end with his discussion of “Some Phases of the Interpretative 
Process.”” An abstract follows: 

We may gather hints from successful authors who have given us accounts 
of the way in which they have written specific poems or stories. Edgar Allan 
Poe in The Philosophy of Composition speaks intimately of the writing of 
The Raven 

} 


Poe admits that many authors would be unable to retrace and record the 


methods by which their compositions have been written, but for himself, he 
remembers clearly each detail of the writing of his famous poem. Making his 
appeal to the popular and critical taste, he first demanded of himself that the 
poem be short—short enough to be read at a single sitting. He demanded, fur- 
thermore, that the theme and treatment should in themselves possess the ele- 
ment of beauty; and as beauty attains its highest manifestation in sadness, he 
decided that the prevailing tone must be sad. Having determined these things, 
the poet proceeded to secure “artistic piquancy” to serve as a keynote in the 
construction of the poem. For this, he selected the refrain, ‘“‘nevermore,” and 
used it first in actual composition of the stanza which later was to serve as the 
climax of the poem. 

So Poe’s account goes on. He tells us of his choice of meter, of locale, of 
verse, of his arrangement of the various steps in the construction of the story, 


and the introduction of ideas that would serve as foils for other ideas. In a 
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word, the whole discussion of the writing of The Raven is an attempt to show 
us certain steps that a poet, critical of his every effort, carefully followed. 

Dorothy Canfield’s account of the writing of her short story Flint and Fire 
emphasizes in the beginning the fact that all her stories spring out of a single 
emotion. As soon as she feels herself dominated by a particular emotion, she 
feels that a story is “in the offing,” though not always does it come to port. 
The genesis of Flint and Fire was in a conversation with an old man who said 
to her one evening, as they sat chatting familiarly in a neighborly fashion, that 
he had never heard the brook sound so loud as it had that spring. The writer 
tells us step by step the processes that she followed in the writing of the story, 
emphasizing strongly the point that while this is Aer method, every writer will 
work out his own individual system. 

The testimonies of Poe and Miss Canfield are valuable in their emphasis 
upon the hard, intensive work that goes into any literary effort. We must not 
feel—we must not allow our students to feel—that high literary success can 
be achieved without strict attention to routine. A theme must be clearly con- 
ceived, a plan carefully made, an order intelligently followed. Particular stress 
must fall upon revision, for strict harmony must be established between theme 
and phrase. 

COLLEGE SECTION 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

Chairman, C. C. Fries, of the University of Michigan, called the ses- 
sion to order at 2:15, with approximately seventy-five in attendance. The 
number increased as the meeting continued. 

The chairman presented as the first speaker Professor W. A. Craigie 
of Oxford, now at the University of Chicago, reminding the auditors that 
Professor Craigie is in this country with the express purpose of organizing 
the work on the proposed dictionary of American English. 

Professor Craigie’s paper, which appears elsewhere in this issue, was 
received with enthusiasm. At the suggestion of Professor Knott, of the 
University of Iowa, Professor Craigie took the addresses of those who 
were willing to promise assistance with the reading. Even college Seniors 
can help. Printed instructions for readers will soon be ready, and, to 
make general participation possible, readers are to be asked to suggest 
books which are accessible for them. 

Chairman Fries then introduced Professor Hans Kurath, of North- 
western University, chairman of the Committee on a Survey of American 
English appointed by the Present-Day English Group of the Modern 
Language Association. 

Professor Kurath presented the outline of a plan for the investigation 
of spoken English in America. The aim is “to obtain accurate informa- 
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tion, unbiased by theory or preference, of the sort that will throw light on 
the history of the general character of American speech and its many 
variations, on existing tendencies toward a standard of pronunciation, on 
problems of general linguistics, such as speech-mixture, and the geo- 
graphic, social, and cultural forces back of it, the influence of the mode of 
living on the character of the spoken language (tempo, stress, intonation, 
articulation), and the development of social dialects.” 

The method is to be that of choosing certain typical communities for 
investigation, the choice to be based on the history of the settlement. In 
each community subjects are to be chosen representative of different 
ethnological strains, social strata, and ages. Great care is to be exercised 
in the choosing of the subjects, in order to assure the choice of really rep- 
resentative individuals. 

The materials are to be uniform for all local investigations. Lists of 
words with fluctuating pronunciation are to be gone over; lists of phrases 
designed to bring out the more elusive shades in sound to be taken up; 
“localisms” and old-fashioned expressions to be collected. 

A story adapted from Henry Sweet’s Primer of Spoken English con- 
taining the test-words is to be read, and the variations carefully noted. 

All observations are to be noted in the International phonetic alpha- 
bet, and after proper precautions have been taken to reduce self-con- 
sciousness to the minimum, phonographic records are to be made. 

So far as possible this work is to be done by trained local investiga- 
tors. In certain localities in which this is not possible investigators may 
be sent in to make a brief survey, perhaps during vacations. But most of 
the work will fall on trained investigators devoting their full time for sev- 
eral years to the task. Probably three or four men could cover the coun- 
try from the Atlantic to the Rockies in three or four years. 

The speaker emphasized the importance of such a survey as furnish- 
ing a reliable basis for dialect investigation and establishing a real stand- 
ard of good usage, supplanting the present unsatisfactory personal stand- 
ards used by dictionary-makers with a really scientific standard built up 
on a knowledge of the facts. 

Such an investigation is indispensable for the making of a Dictionary 
of American English or an American Dialect Dictionary. 

Professor Kurath also announced that the records of American 
speech already made could be obtained by addressing Mr. Arthur Bergh, 
Columbia Phonograph Company, 1819 Broadway, New York City. 

In the discussion Professor Scott, of the University of Michigan, sug- 
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gested the desirability of some graphic presentation of the results—by a 
speech map, for example—and Professor Knott emphasized the slightness 
of our present knowledge of pronunciation. 

In introducing the second topic of the afternoon, Chairman Fries re- 
minded the section of the discussion at St. Louis on the problem of the 
survey course in literature, and stated that today it would take up the 
other perennial bone of contention, Freshman English. 

In the absence of Professor H. R. Steeves, of Columbia, who was pre- 
vented from being present by a summons to appear as witness in a copy- 
right case in California, Chairman Fries read the paper prepared by Mr. 
Steeves. It will appear in full in the Journal. 

The last paper was read by Mrs. Ruth MacPhail, of the Highland 
Park Junior College, Highland Park, Michigan. The topic was “Correla- 
tion of High School and College English.”” Mrs. MacPhail, having super- 
vision of both college and high-school English, has an unusual opportu- 
nity to work the problem out. Her paper, also, will appear later. 


SATURDAY MORNING 

Only a small group was in attendance when Chairman Fries called 
the meeting to order at 9:45, but stragglers wandered in until some sev- 
enty were present. 

The general topic was “Providing for Those Who Specialize in Eng- 
lish.” 

Professor L. L. Rockwell, of Bucknell University and Secretary of the 
National Council’s Committee on College English, read the first paper: 
“The Honors Course in English.” 

From information given by forty-two colleges and universities Pro- 
fessor Rockwell discovered that the “honors course,” designed for excep- 
tional students in the upper-class years of the undergraduate course, is 
obtaining a strong foothold in this country, and despite the still experi- 
mental nature of the work, is regarded as being successful. (The paper 
will appear in an early issue of the Journal). 

In discussion, Professor Campbell declared that though some col- 
leges say that students are somewhat timid about electing these courses, 
Michigan students apply in much larger numbers than can be admitted. 

Professor Scott said that his inquiry whether the American honors 
courses are an adaptation of the Oxford system never brings a definite 
reply. It is said that to introduce this system at Princeton would cost 
$14,000,000. At Michigan it would cost more. 
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Professor Knott insisted that the success of the plan depends upon 
the presence of some enthusiasts who are willing to work harder than the 
majority of college teachers, many of whom are slackers. 

Professor Campbell thought the honors courses a good way of helping 
them to get on the job. 

The chairman, calling attention to the large number of recent articles 
berating graduate work in English, called on Professor O. J. Campbell, of 
the University of Michigan, to discuss the problem involved. 

Professor Campbell responded with a paper on “Graduate Work in 
English,” which delighted the group by its clarity and wit. He empha- 
sized the fact that one who is preparing to teach English really ought to 
know something about English, and defended the Ph.D. dissertation as 
being a means of individual training rather than a misguided attempt to 
enlarge the fund of world knowledge, asserting, however, that it some- 
times was both. (The paper will be printed in an early issue of the 
Journal.) 

Professor Hopkins, of the University of Kansas, and Professor 
Bryan, of Northwestern University, heartily endorsed the ideas of the 
paper. So did Professor Knott, who went on to comment upon the rapid 
growth of real graduate work within the past five or ten years in those 
institutions which formerly repudiated the idea of the Ph.D. Probably 
these centers with a smaller number of graduate students can do better 
work, because their libraries are not overtaxed and the instructors can 
have fuller contact with the students. 

The problem of the summer session graduate student who is not 
suited to research work was discussed by Professors Fries, Knott, Bryan, 
and Scott, Miss Spaulding of Harris Teachers College, and Blandford 
Jennings of Deerfield-Shields Township High School. The consensus 
seemed to be that these people should be required to do the same work 
as the winter students. Some carefully guarded extension work might be 
allowed. The difficulty remains of getting summer faculties of good qual- 
ity large enough to care for the great numbers of students. 

The chairman closed the discussion to introduce Dr. Laura H. Ken- 
non, of Teachers College, Columbia University, who presented a paper: 
‘““A Study in the Measurement of Literary Vocabulary.” 

Dr. Kennon explained the principles on which the “Kennon Test of 
Literary Vocabulary” is based. The two hundred words which make up 
Tests A and B were carefully chosen. They were taken chiefly from 
sources commonly used in secondary school English classics, and include 
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the following: (1) words occurring in a supposedly familiar or famous 
passage of English prose or poetry; (2) those occurring in specific pas- 
sages, in addition to association with special periods of history, with cer- 
tain modes of religious and secular living which have become part of the 
English literary background; (3) words occurring in prose or poetry of a 
certain period or author included in the special field of English literature; 
(4) words occurring in the so-called technical vocabulary of names of 
types of literature, figures of speech, critical terms and the like, in addi- 
tion to occurrences in general literature. Examples of those chosen under 
(1) are gowan (Annie Laurie); draes (Flow Gently, Sweet Afton) ; 
quietus, fardels, bourn (Hamlet’s soliloquy); of those appearing under 
(2) cynosure and dight (L’Allegro); arras, argosy, and gyve, from 
Shakespeare; of (3) sansculotte with association of French Revolution, 
liege, seneschal, with association of chivalry; jeremiad, shibboleth sug- 
gesting the English Bible; nirvana, wassail, minnesinger, each with a def- 
inite association; of (4) words of technical vocabulary such as analogy, 
genre, gloss, aphorism. 

The test form is selective: five options are given from which one is 
chosen as most nearly representing the same meaning. Among the alter- 
native words were included some which provide certain problems in asso- 
ciation, spelling, and pronunciation. ‘““Temptations to error” were intro- 
duced by opposites, words of similar sound and spelling, and high-sound- 
ing but meaningless words. For example the test word basilisk has as 
alternative oblong hall, suggesting basilica; buskin has comedy, roaring 
farce, clog dance, pageantry, tragedy, all of the same type, demanding a 
rather accurate knowledge of the meaning of the test word. 

The words are arranged in a cycle of seven: (1) words from ballads, 
songs, familiar speech; (2) technical terms; (3) familiar poetical pas- 
sages; (4) special periods, literary backgrounds; (5) special periods, 
literary backgrounds; (6) general literature; (7) Shakespeare. This 
arrangement gives opportunity to test approximately fourteen words 
from each type of source with one test, twenty-eight with both. 

The test in use has shown interesting correlations with other tests 
measuring general intelligence. It shows high correlation with the Thorn- 
dike Intelligence Examination, Part III, with Army Alpha and the 
Trabue Measure of Ability in Judging Prose. The correlations with aca- 
demic preparation, with years of experience teaching English, and with 
present position in English are so low as to be negligible. But they have 
proved among the tests used the best single means of prediction of success 
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in English courses and in the English Departmental Examination at 
Columbia. 

The discussion of the paper turned very largely on the nature of the 
cycles. 

PROFESSOR Fries: Can you test knowledge of the types included in 
the cycles, that is, will the test indicate wide reading in one and lack of 
background in another? 

Dr. KENNON: It serves fairly well for that purpose. 

PROFESSOR LEISEY, Illinois Wesleyan: Is not a similar test for purely 
critical vocabulary desirable? So often students seem to feel things which 
their poverty of critical vocabulary prevents them from expressing. 

Professor Fries then presented a paper, “Testing the Academic Prep- 
aration of Teachers of English.” He described the general test given at 
Michigan to test the general knowledge in the field of English of those 
students who wish to apply for the state certificate in English. The effort 
at Michigan is now to find out what the equipment is which will make a 
good teacher of English. Recently for the old requirement of a quantita- 
tive hour requirement of English courses has been substituted a require- 
ment of the knowledge of the fields of English, which is tested by a spe- 
cially devised comprehensive test. The department makes no specifica- 
tion as to where the knowledge shall be obtained; it simply requires that 
the knowledge shall be there. 

The test is so arranged as to indicate definitely in what field a stu- 
dent is lacking; and since it is given before the beginning of the last 
semester it is used as a basis for advising students in relation to elections 
for that semester. 

One excellent result of the introduction of the test is that students 
come much earlier to advise in regard to their elections. Another is that 
it eliminates “‘required courses.” 

The discussion revealed general accord on the erection of a require- 
ment to be met in order to secure recommendation for a teaching position, 
but no agreement whether the requirement should be an examination or a 
certain number of “hours.” 


NORMAL-SCHOOL SECTION 
The meeting of the normal-school section was interesting because of 
the general free participation in discussion. S. A. Lynch, State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, was chairman. Ida Simonson, of the Northern 
Illinois State Normal, De Kalb, who served as secretary, secured a re- 
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markably good record of the conversation. Space permits the publication 
of only a condensation of her minutes. 
Conrad T. Logan, State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Virginia, who 


) 


was to have presented the topic, “Securing Literacy Among Prospective 
Teachers,” was unable to be present. In his place Miss Sophia Camenisch 
opened the discussion with a report of a plan in operation in the Chicago 
Normal College. A summary of her report follows: 

The Chicago Normal College students are all graduates of high schools, 
but several years ago the problem of dealing with those whose work was not 
up to a ninth-grade standard of literacy became acute. The reasons for the de- 
ficiency can be determined and are not a reflection on the great bulk of the 
work of the city high schools. The deficiency was especially apparent in the 
written themes. The use of the Wisconsin parallel tests in sentence recognition 
and grammatical correctness and the Briggs Form Tests provided a diagnosis 
which was startling in what it revealed, and bore out the evidence of the writ- 
ten work. 

Remedial work was given individually by instructors. The diagnostic test 
was a tremendous incentive to the student to bring himself up to standard. 
This was followed by instruction in class and by drill work. The student was 
advised to bring himself up to the required standard in any way he could. If he 
failed to do so, he was failed in his work. The results on the tests were con- 
stantly checked with the work in themes. There had to be distinct improve- 
ment in both tests and themes before a student was considered satisfactory. 

The results from this drive encouraged the department to make an or- 
ganized, uniform attack on the problem. The standard tests were given in all 
composition classes and, on the first occasion, in the other English classes. 
A department score was made for the composition classes. Each person could 
see where he stood and where the class stood. The students worked up with 
the help of class instruction and mimeographed drill sheets. The aim of the 
department was to use as little class time as possible for this work but 
cure results by putting responsibility on the delinquent student. 

The next step was to give the standard tests again and give the corrective 
work in sentence recognition, grammar, and spelling in volunteer classes after 
school, the instructors dividing up the work. Students were advised to join 
those special-help classes but were not required to do so. The only require- 
ment was that they bring themselves up to standard. 

Another semester the Minnesota tests were used in the same way. A sheet 
of minimum requirements in written work was given to each student. His 
work in all English classes had to conform to that standard. A plan for hand- 
ling mechanics and an attempt to find out what minimum number of errors 
would be allowed in a paper that passed was made. Since the last attempted a 
uniform program, it was too difficult to manipulate and was abandoned the 
next semester. 
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The last stage in the evolution of this attempt to secure literacy but put 
the maximum burden on the student and relieve the instructor and the class 
time for the vital work of the course, was to give the tests and then make the 
drill work self-administrative by having the drill sheets self-explanatory and, 
if possible, self-checking. This semester the Pressey and Cross tests were used. 
Every device, textbook, drill exercise book available, is put at the disposal of 
the students. 

The procedure of the speaker with the test-teach-drill-test plan and the 
check-up between the tests and themes will appear in detail in print in the 
near future. 

In the discussion it was urged that the co-operation of other depart- 
ments be secured by (1) sending a simple list of fundamental require- 
ments and asking for reports upon students’ work, (2) asking other 
teachers at grading periods to star the names of spectacularly weak stu- 
dents and sending those condemned by three teachers to a remedial class, 
(3) asking them (Dr. Bobbitt and his theses were cited as an example) 
not to accept slipshod writing, or (4) asking other teachers to hand in 
superior and very poor papers and then raising or lowering English 
grades accordingly. 

The importance of arousing the desire to write and speak well was 
stressed. Interest may come through the subject matter, through social 
undertakings using language, or through revelation of the dignity and 
possibilities of English. 

The Ypsilanti Normal College is keeping record of the poorly pre- 
pared with intent to report to the schools from which they came. 

H. DeForest Widger of the Eastern Illinois State Teachers College at 
Charleston, leader for the discussion on the topic “Instruction in Meth- 
ods,” limited the subject to work in composition and presented the fol- 
lowing points: 

A course that presents the material from the point of view of teaching 
should be given after other courses in English and before practice teaching— 
preferably the third semester in a two-year course. Students who enter should 
have reached some standard in speech and writing. A course that gives these 
standards should be a prerequisite, perhaps also a part of the course. Such a 
course should emphasize not devices but underlying principles with their ap- 
plications. It should show how to set up standards for written work and how 
to apply minimum essentials. It should consider various types of planning, 
and give practice in reading and estimating the written work of elementary 
pupils. It should give students knowledge of materials, of books that are help- 
ful. English Composition as a Social Problem is to be recommended for use. 
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The discussion brought out several points. Students should be 
trained to evaluate books. They should be interested in the task and their 
fear of it banished through thorough academic training with a constant 
pedagogical slant and through special preparation for work with the 
upper grade boys. The normal-school teacher teaches methods by exam- 
ple all the time. Perhaps there should be no separate methods courses at 
all, applying a pedagogical veneer to a culture built upon other lines, 
but a constant interweaving of subject matter and teaching point of view. 
Changing the titles of the courses—e.g., from “Teaching of Literature” to 
“Literature in the Elementary School’’—teachers’ colleges will cover all 
the ground the academic colleges do, and more. This may result in giving 
too much methods and forgetting the citizenship needs of normal-school 
students. 

In surming up the interests of the discussion, S. A. Lynch, the chair- 
man, refer: vain to the need of awakening desire. He had asked cer- 
tain students tu say what had led them to the desire. They had answered 
that the principal source was a teacher whom they had admired. There- 
fore, teachers should be as highly literate as they can be. Another stimu- 
lus is the desire to stand well socially. We may carry over the attitude 
about dress to that toward language. One’s language betrays the amount 
of culture one has had. We may put with this the suggestion of a pride in 
our mother-tongue, the idea of a national necessity. If we keep on work- 
ing and studying the problem we shall make some headway. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 

The junior high school group held but one session, and was not nu- 
merically strong, but those present felt that the speakers really gave them 
something worth while. Claudia E. Crumpton, Hutchens Intermediate 
School, Detroit, presided; and Kathryn Kelly, Washington Junior High 
School, Joliet, Illinois, kept the minutes. 

Walter Barnes, dean of the State Normal School, Fairmont, West 
Virginia, talked first—about ‘“‘Training in Communication.” The outline 
of his points which appears below assumes the adoption of skill in com- 
munication rather than conventional correctness or esthetic excellence as 
the chief aim of the training in “composition.” His list should be com- 
pared with that in Mr. Clapp’s report on the Place and Function of Eng- 
lish, which will appear next month. 

I. Social motives for language expression: 
1. To entertain—as in conversation, or story 
2. To inform—discussion, explanation, “news” forms 
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. To bring about desirable social relations—‘‘social” forms 
. To establish opinion—argument 

To arouse interest—speech making 

. To affect conduct—discussion, speech making 

. To arrive at a decision—discussion, argument 

. To preserve for future use—note taking, minutes 

9. To accomplish some social result—discussion 


An & Ww 


~ 


oo 


. Most common types of language activity (excluding all professional and 


technical types) : 
A. MAJOR TYPES 
Conversation { Out of these two basic forms spring all types of oral } 
Discussion _) language activities | 
Explanation 
Demonstration-with-talk 
Directions 
To make or do 
To go 
Analysis 
Story Telling 
Anecdote 
Personal experience 
Children’s stories 
Speech Making 
Introduction 
Speech Making (Con.) 
Toast 
“Thuse” 
Nomination 
Informal Argument 
Letter 
Social 
Business 
B. MINOR TYPES 
Social Types: Introduction, salutation, leave-taking, apology, invitation, 
compliment, congratulations, condolence, appreciation, re- 
quest, criticism 
Business Types: Telegram, proposal, bargain, promise, rule, regulations, 
orders, reports 
News Types: Notice, announcement, statement, report, interview 
Parliamentary Types: Motion, second, nomination, minutes, address to 
chair, various conventions 
Miscellaneous: Description, note taking, petition 
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Florence A. Dodge, principal of Randall Junior High School, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, presented many practical suggestions in a paper on “Fit- 








ting the Course in Literature to Seventh-Grade Pupils,” which will be 
published in full. | 
Stella S. Center, Walton Junior-Senior High School, New York City, 
was the concluding speaker. Her own abstract of her paper on “The 
Course in Literature in the Eighth and Ninth Grades” follows: 
The purpose of the course in literature is to give direction to the pupils’ 
reading activities, to the end that at every stage of their lives, both in childhood 
and in adult life, pupils may make adequate use of language when they read. 
In planning a course, the curriculum maker is concerned with: 
1. The materials of reading 
2. The demands and needs of pupils of Junior High School age 
3. Desirable reading taste and habits in the adult 
4. The technique of reading: suiting the reading procedure to the purpose 
of the reader and to the material read 
5. The choice of textbooks, particularly the way in which literature texts 
are edited 
Materials of reading: 
1. The pupil should become acquainted with the world in which he lives 
through reading the pupil makes the contacts with his social environment 
Much that the traditional course of study has hitherto not included merits 
attention. There is a place for material whose content is geography, current 
history, vocations, community life. 
2. Reading material about the interests and experiences of youth; but not 
the view of the adult viewing his early life in ironical perspective. 
3. Literature that enables the pupil to discover himself as well as the 
world about him: literature that interprets the reader to himself. 
4. The traditional classics properly selected: 
When is a classic properly selected? When its theme or central idea can 
be comprehended readily by the young reader; when its essential meaning can 
be interpreted without much assistance; when the pupil has the experience that 
enables him to see the validity of the theme and evaluate it by means of his 
own experiences. 
5. Present-day literature judiciously selected. Literature of the abnormal, 
the distorted, the pathological, the exaggerated, that is not truthful in present- 
ing inevitable, logical outcomes of various experiences has no place in the 
junior high school. 
' 


6. Suitable materials from the literatures of foreign languages, translated 
into idiomatic English. The purpose is to bring about a better international 
understanding. 
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Method: 

In the junior high school, emphasis should be placed on content, not on 
details of style. There should be a wide reading in the field of letters. 
Books: 

Textbooks should be attractive in binding, type, and illustration, and ap- 
proach as far as is practicable the library book. 
In conclusion: 

The course in literature should be so administered that the intellectual life 
is enriched, the emotions refined, and the pupils’ philosophy of life made more 
spiritual. Literature is a means of re-creation. The plane on which one re- 
creates himself is the measure of the man. 


BUSINESS 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

The Board convened within five minutes of the scheduled time—at 
2:30 Thanksgiving afternoon, when the majority of people were just at 
their turkey. 

The roll call showed that there were present twenty-four directors 
elected by sixteen affiliated local associations and three directors-at-large 
chosen at previous meetings of the Council. The significance of this pro- 
portion, which was maintained at later sessions of the Board, is not real- 
ized by most members of the Council or by most of the local associations. 
The Council is really directed by these representatives of the local groups, 
and is therefore both truly national and genuinely democratic. 

The reading of the minutes of the 1924 meetings of the Board, which 
appeared in the English Journal for January 1925, was omitted upon mo- 
tion from the floor. The Treasurer’s report was then presented, and ap- 


proved, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDED NOVEMBER 20, 1925 


Income 


Publications . , ‘ ; . . . : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ $4,225.01 
Collective memberships . , ‘ : ‘ , . : 210.10 
Memberships 

Individual and club. ‘ ; j . $10,102.15 

Less English Journal subscriptions . . 6,922.00 

Net income from memberships . ; : ‘ ; ; 3,180.15 
Gross income from operations . , ; ; ; ; . $7,615.26 


Carried forward 
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Brought forward . . .« «© «© «© «© «© « «  « $7,615.26 
Less Operating Expense 
Salaries . , ; ‘ ‘ ; : F 3 $043.22 
Postage . ; , ‘ ; ; : ‘ ‘ 724.67 
Committee expenses . ‘ : : ‘ . 3,740.90 
Miscellaneous expense , ; ; ‘ ; 849.74 
Total Operating Expense . ; ; ‘ ‘ . ‘ : 6,258.53 
Net Income Operations ; F : . : , $1,356.73 
Plus Interest Earned on time deposit and Liberty Bond , 138.87 
Net Income from all sources. : ‘ , ‘ ‘ - $1,495.60 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Current Assets 
Cash in Bank . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ , . $3,012.91 
Petty cash fund . : ‘ ‘ , , ; 10.00 
Liberty Bond . ‘ : : i ; . , 100.00 
Time deposit . : , . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 4,000.00 
$7,122.91 
Liabilities . : ; ‘ ; : : , ‘ ‘ ‘ . None 
Net Worth . . ; ‘ , ; ‘ ' ; , ; . $7,122.91 
Net Worth November 20,1924 . - $5,627.31 
Net income for fiscal year . , ; ‘ 1,495.60 
Net Worth November 20, 1925, as shown 
above ; ; , ; ; ; . $7,122.91 


The roll of committees was called and reports presented by C. C. 
Fries, chairman of the Committee on College English and by Dudley H. 
Miles, for S. A. Leonard, chairman of the Committee on Essentials. Im- 
mediately afterward recommendations made in these reports were brought 
up by separate motions and action taken. 

Professor Fries explained that the Modern Language Association has 
appointed a committee to make a survey of American English, and moved 
that the Council co-operate by managing and financing some one phase of 
the proposed survey. After the motion had been seconded, J. F. Hosic 
moved to amend by referring the financial co-operation to the Executive 
Committee. The amendment was adopted and the amended motion 
carried. 

Dudley H. Miles moved that any unexpended balance of the appro- 
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priation for the Essentials Committee be used in carrying on the study of 
the placement of various items of grammar and mechanics through the 
Research Office of the Winnetka (Illinois) public schools. The treasurer 
reported that no appropriation had been made for 1925. J. F. Hosic then 
moved that the request of the Committee on Essentials be referred to the 
Executive Committee for action when it makes up the budget for 1926. 
This motion prevailed. 

The secretary asked for a declaration of policy with regard to exhib- 
its, especially of textbooks, and distribution of sample copies of maga- 
zines. A committee—Miss Hargrave, Mr. Barnes, Miss Chamberlain— 
was appointed to present a recommendation at the next session. 

The secretary read a letter from Allan Abbott suggesting that the 
Council join the World Federation of Teachers’ Associations, and also 
make contacts with the (British) English Association. It developed that 
as the World Federation rules now stand the Council is not eligible to 
membership. Professor Abbott’s suggestions were referred by motion to 
the incoming Executive Committee. 

The secretary read a letter asking the Council to urge the United 
States Senate to take a record vote upon participation in the World Court. 
The chair ruled that such a proposal was out of order. C. S. Pendleton 
then moved that it be a rule that the Council will not go on record con- 
cerning issues that do not deal directly with English language or litera- 
ture or the teaching of English. The motion was carried unanimously. 

The secretary told of S. A. Leonard’s offer to permit the Council to 
publish his new scale of pure composition quality and the Wisconsin tests, 
the latter having been partly financed by the Council. Professor Leonard, 
however, wished the profits to be set aside as a special fund for investiga- 
tion—available without action by the Executive Committee, if possible. 
Because of the precedent such action would set, Dr. Miles’s motion to 
accept the offer was referred to a committee—J. F. Hosic, E. L. Miller, 
Elizabeth W. Baker—for recommendation later. 

President Gosling called attention to the pending amendment to the 





constitution requiring the election of the Nominating Committee by infor- 


mal ballot of the Board of Directors, which would come to a vote in the 
Annual Business Meeting of the whole Council the next day. He re- 
marked that, though the amendment had not yet been adopted, he had 
not appointed such a committee. C. S. Pendleton moved that the plan be 
tried out at this time, before it should actually be written into the consti- 
tution. Dr. Miles seconded the motion, which prevailed. President Gos- 
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ling immediately ordered an informal ballot for members of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, asking each director to vote for five persons, and directing 


¢ 


the tellers to report the five receiving the largest number of votes as 
chosen. The result, announced later, was the selection of J. F. Hosic, 
Dudley H. Miles, Walter Barnes, Essie Chamberlain, and Rewey Belle 
Inglis to serve on this committee. 

C. S. Pendleton remarked upon the failure of the majority of the 
committees to present reports, and moved that hereafter committees be 
appointed for one year with the understanding that they are automati- 
cally dismissed at the end of that period unless definitely ordered con- 
tinued. He pointed out that any committee could, of course, ask to be 
continued, and that the Council might continue a committee which made 
no recommendation. The motion prevailed. 

President Gosling, in declaring the motion carried, pointed out that 
it could not be applied retroactively to the committees appointed last 
year or earlier. J. F. Hosic then moved that the Executive Committee be 
instructed to require from each of the present committees a definite state- 
ment of its plans for the coming year, and if it has no plans, to dissolve it. 
This motion prevailed. 

Professor Fries called attention to the number of recommendations 
that the Board had felt compelled to refer to committees for special hasty 
study. He suggested that the committees should send their recommenda- 
tions to the secretary in time for the appointment of special commissions 
to make these studies before the meeting. He moved that a committee be 
appointed to draft a plan whereby the Board might have sufficient infor- 
mation to take immediate and intelligent action on committee proposa 
This motion was carried and the committee appointed: Elizabeth W. 
Baker, W. Wilbur Hatfield, George M. Jones. 

The Board then took a ten-minute recess. When President Gosling 
called the directors back to work, he announced that the session would 
continue until 5:45, and called upon J. M. Clapp to present the report of 
the special committee upon the Place and Function of English in Ameri- 
can Life. Mr. Clapp outlined briefly the aims, procedure, and outcomes 
of the inquiry’ and presented informally the committee’s recommenda- 
tions. The Board adjourned to meet at the conclusion of the evening 
conference. 

The Board reconvened about 10:00 Thursday evening. Miss Har- 
grave reported for her committee a recommendation that it be the policy 
of the Council to permit exhibits and the distribution of educational mag- 
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} azines at the meetings, provided that these activities be in a place apart 
from the actual meetings and that any expense be borne by the exhibitors. 
George E. Teter moved the adoption of this policy, and the motion was 
carried. 

| J. F. Hosic, speaking for a committee appointed in the afternoon, rec- 
ommended that the spirit but not the letter of Mr. Leonard’s offer of the 
| scale and tests should be carried out. The committee urged that, as a 
| matter of precedent, the entire body of funds from whatever source re- 
main in the hands of the Executive Committee and not be set aside in 
lump sums for use in any particular way. On motion the Board approved 
this statement of policy. It was understood in this connection that the 
Executive Committee will probably invite Mr. Leonard to contribute 
these publications to the Council and that it will certainly allot the Essen- 

tials Committee such funds as the budget will permit. 

: Miss Baker, also reporting for a committee, moved that committees 
be asked to send to the secretary, by November 1, copies of resolutions to 


be submitted to the directors, together with brief statements of the perti- 





nent facts supporting the resolutions. The intention is to have these ma- 
terials duplicated and mailed out to the directors or the local associations 
| for consideration before the meeting. The motion was carried unani- 
mously. 





The Board then listened to invitations to hold the 1926 meeting in 

Tampa, Detroit, Denver, Mobile, Pittsburgh, Nashville, New York, and 
Omaha. Dr. Gosling suggested that the time has come when we ought not 
to expect local groups to put themselves to great expense in order to enter- 
tain the members of the Council. To go without entailing heavy expenses 

on any local group will make the Council freer and more welcome. (De- 
troit, St. Louis, and Chicago local clubs all spent largely in entertainment 
and in securing a speaker for the Saturday afternoon session. ) 

J. M. Clapp then read the formal recommendations of the Committee 
on the Place and Function of English. The discussion revealed some dif- 
ference of understanding and opinion concerning the second recommenda- 
tion. At the president’s suggestion, Dr. Miles moved that the matter be 
referred to a committee for re-wording. The motion was carried and the 
committee named by the chair: J. F. Hosic, Walter Barnes, Essie Cham- 
berlain, Dudley H. Miles, Elizabeth W. Baker. 

Again at the suggestion of President Gosling a motion was made ex- 
pressing to Professor Clapp and the members of his committee the direct- 
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ors’ appreciation of their work, which marks an epoch in the work of the 
Council. This motion passed without dissenting voice. 

The Board adjourned after midnight to meet after the opera on Fri- 
day evening. 

The third and last session of the directors began at 11:15 Friday eve- 
ning. Professor Hosic immediately presented the report of the committee 
to redraft Professor Clapp’s recommendations, as follows: 


Resolved: 
IA. That a committee be appointed to continue the work on the Place of 
English in American Life. 
B. That it be given a suitable appropriation of money. 
C. That it be directed to secure publicity for the 1925 report. 
D. That it encourage individual schools to apply the findings of the re- 
port to the investigation and solution of their individual problems. 
E. That it suggest the use of the report in individual communities for 
the solution of problems of adult education and devise ways and means to aid 
in this work. 


of three on the organization of a permanent research bureau. 

B. That this committee prepare a report on the functions and general 
plan of work of the proposed bureau and on ways and means of supporting its 
work to be submitted at the next annual meeting of the Board of Directors. 

C. That in case the Board votes to establish a bureau of research upon 
the recommendation of this committee, it agree to give the bureau financial 
support to the extent of at least $2,500 a year for five years. 

D. That for the work of the committee for the ensuing year the Execu- 
tive Committee set aside $1,000 or as much of this sum as it shall deem possi- 
ble and necessary. 

After a brief debate these resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Miss Chamberlain then offered the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee and moved that the persons named be elected to the offices indi- 
cated: for president, Sterling A. Leonard, University of Wisconsin, now 
on leave in New York City; first vice-president, Dudley H. Miles, 
Evander Childs High School, New York City; second vice-president, 
Elizabeth W. Baker, Oak Cliff High School, Dallas, Texas; secretary- 
treasurer, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal College; auditor, Mrs. 
Mary E. Lowe, East High School, Denver, Colorado; member of Execu- 
tive Committee, T. W. Gosling, superintendent of schools, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
The motion was seconded and the new officers unanimously elected. 
The Board then adjourned sine die. 
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ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The annual business meeting of the members of the Council was held 
at 4:00 Friday afternoon. J. F. Hosic, for the Nominating Committee, 
named S. A. Leonard, University of Wisconsin, now on leave in New 
York; R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago; and J. M. Clapp, New York 
University, as candidates for directors for a term of three years. He 
moved that these men be elected and the motion prevailed. 

President Gosling made a few remarks upon the prosperous condition 
of the Council, and the secretary presented the following report: 

The National Council has had a good year. The membership has grown 
considerably, being now about 3,100. Naturally the treasury is prosperous. At 
this time last year our “net worth” was about $5,700. Now it is about $7,100, 
and we have actually paid out $3,750 for the work of Council committees. 

The sale of our pamphlets goes along steadily. The List of Books for 
Home Reading has had to be reprinted four times this year, 20,000 copies each 
time. The total sale of the revised list of 1923 has now reached about 200,000. 
The Better Speech Year and List of Plays for Secondary Schools and Colleges 
will probably have to be reprinted soon. The stock of the Hopkins’ Report is 
exhausted. We still sell a few Guides to American Speech Week, because it 
contains so many practical devices for arousing enthusiasm. 

The outstanding committee activity has been that on the Place and Func- 
tion of English in American Life, but the Essentials Committee has also begun 
to get results. At least a large portion of the excellent report Mr. Leonard sent 
to the Board of Directors will appear in the English Journal. The Committee 
on Plays has continued to give advice to the many in distress. Committees on 
International Relations and Score Cards for Textbooks have been organized 
and are getting to work. The Committee on Professional Interest authorized 
upon motion of Professor Hopkins has never been organized because no one 
has been found to assume the chairmanship. 

The resignation of Dr. Merry from the chairmanship of the Joint Com- 
mittee on American Speech has been accepted with regret. Largely through 
his activity and influence the Council and the teachers of speech have been 
brought into closer friendship and co-operation than ever before. Professor 
Drummond, of Cornell, prominent among teachers of speech and for a long 
time a faithful Council worker, succeeds Dr. Merry as chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

With the proposed continuation of the work on the Place and Function of 
English and the possible inauguration of a permanent Bureau of Research 
within the Council our prospects for future usefulness are very bright. 


Alice Louise Marsh, of Detroit, moved that the Council extend a vote 
of thanks to the English Club of Greater Chicago and to others who con- 
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tributed to the pleasure of visiting members. The motion was heartily 
approved. 

The president then asked for the reading of the amendment to the 
constitution proposed at the annual meeting in 1924. The proposal was 
to amend Article III to read as follows: 

The directors shall choose annually from their own number a president, 
two vice-presidents, a secretary-treasurer, and an auditor, who shall serve in 
these capacities both in the Council and on the Board. The Board of Directors 
shall appoint from their own number, for a term of two years each, two mem- 
bers, who, with the officers of the Council, shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee. This Committee shall direct the work of the Council under the general 
policy determined by the Board of Directors. The terms of the two members 
chosen shall be so arranged that one new appointment shall be made each year. 
Five members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum. Candi- 
dates for these offices, including the places on the Executive Committee, shall 


Nomination of members of the Nominating Committee shall be by informal 
ballot at the first session of the Board in connection with each annual meeting. 

Walter Barnes moved that the amendment be adopted, and it was, by 
unanimous vote. 

Estelle Downing, chairman of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions, had not been notified to report to the directors and now presented 
a condensed statement. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


























NEWS AND NOTES 


MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The English Section of the Minnesota Education Association held 
two unusually well-attended and stimulating meetings at the Central 
High Auditorium, St. Paul, Friday, November 6. About eight hundred 
were present at the two sessions and about two hundred attended the 
luncheon and business meeting. 

In the morning three speakers from neighboring states were on the 
program. Professor Edward H. Gardner of the University of Wisconsin 
discussed “Teaching Persuasion to Business Students.” He emphasized 
the necessity for tact, urbanity, and naturalness in business letters. The 
value of planning, he said, cannot be overestimated, and the direct at- 
tack, avoiding stilted forms and negative approach, serves to establish the 
right relationship at the outset. Focus the students’ attention on the 
structure and they will develop their own style, Professor Gardner be- 
lieves. Throughout he stressed the actual human relationship in business 
correspondence. 

Professor Franklin Bliss Snyder of Northwestern University fol- 
lowed with a vigorous presentation of ‘Teaching Literature.” From the 
days of his first teaching of English with the friendly admonition of his 
principal, ‘Don’t worry—the boys won’t learn much but you will learn a 
great deal,” up to the present, Professor Snyder said that his experience 
had brought him, first, a series of question marks on his mental horizon 
which were hard to turn into periods, and, secondly, a few positive con- 
victions. The question marks, which he discussed with pat illustrations, 
were: What to teach? How should material be presented? What stand- 
ards should be upheld? What is the goal of teaching literature? What 
have I, the teacher, been able to give my pupils? The first positive con- 
viction was that literature must primarily be made interesting. Here he 
quoted a line of Masefield’s as a worthy motto for English teachers: 
“The days that make us happy make us wise.” His other convictions are 
that writings are best approached through the personality of the authors, 
and that literature must be held up to students as consisting of ideas 
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rather than mere aesthetics, as answering life’s problems, and as provid- 
ing the quickening power we designate “inspiration.” 

Mr. W. Wilbur Hatfield of the Chicago Normal College, editor of the 
English Journal, made a strong plea for “Training in Communication.” 
He pointed out that a composition teacher’s first job in serving the public 
good is to teach real communication as it is needed in actual life. Appre- 
ciation of the entire psychological situation is necessary on the part of the 
teacher, for mere language skills often go to pieces under a different type 
of occasion. He emphasized the importance of training in conversation, 
as that has been proved to be one of the most difficult as well as most fre- 
quent forms of communication in life, and also the value of training in 
listening, which is often neglected. If one of the greatest wastes in indus- 
try is caused by failure to understand communications of various kinds, 
what a responsibility is thrown upon the English teachers for training in 
a really efficient exchange of ideas. 

In the afternoon session Professor Snyder gave a pertinent answer to 
the question: “What is a Good Novel?” He set up three standards. A 
novel must be interesting, true to the possibilities of life, and well written. 
He believes in the value of the ultimate judgment of the majority and 
maintains that the Bookman’s list of most popular books contain very 
few of which we need be ashamed. He closed with an arraignment of the 
modern “garbage can” school of novelists, declaring that literature is not 
the proper vehicle for acquainting the public with back alley conditions 
of our social relationships. 

The last part of the afternoon program was devoted to round table 
discussions as follows: “Outside Reading’; “Methods of Teaching 
Grammar”; ‘Teaching of Modern Poetry”; “Theme Writing.” These 
were the subjects most frequently asked for in a questionnaire sent out 
previously to the teachers of the state. 

At the business luncheon officers were elected: president, Bridget 
Hayes, Minneapolis; treasurer, Rose Hargrave, Hibbing; members of the 
executive board, Lucia Pittman, Duluth, and Hilda Anderson, St. Paul. 
With the present system of rotation the other officers hold over from last 
year. Marjorie Sawyer, St. Cloud, was elected a member of the Tri-State 
Notes board, the other members remaining the same. Dora V. Smith, 
University High School, reported on the experiment on size of classes 
which is being carried on this year. 
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MEETING OF THE ENGLISH SECTION OF THE WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The program of the English Section of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at its recent meeting in Milwaukee included two noteworthy ad- 
dresses: one by Professor Earl Hudelson, of the University of Minnesota, 
on “Methods of Establishing More Definite Standards for English”; and 
one by Professor H. W. Shyrock, president of Southern Illinois Normal 
University, on “Nature and Ministry of Education.” 

Professor Hudelson said in effect that the whole policy of insisting 
upon definite standards in education implies an ability on the part of 
teachers to determine when those standards have been attained. Sub- 
jective standards in English are automatically disqualified, for finite 
minds have amply demonstrated their inability to agree satisfactorily 
upon standards expressed subjectively. Objective standards offer diffi- 
culty enough; but only as they are derived for the various aspects of 
achievement in English will standards in that field be meaningful. Indi- 
vidual differences in dispositions and abilities are indulged by means of 
the nonessentials. True minimum essentials, on the other hand, constitute 
the sine qua non of social training. Their accepted function in education 
is the integration of all members of society through common masteries, 
common understandings, common appreciation, common attitudes, and 
common ideals. The quality of standardizing instruments and the pos- 
sibilities offered for improving English teachers’ abilities to measure 
achievement are out of proportion to the use that is being made of them. 

President Shyrock discussed inspirations and pleasures one should 
receive from education, particularly from the study of fiction. 





ENGLISH SECTION OF THE WEST TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


The topic of the meeting at the Central High School on October 24 
was ways and means of improving the use of, and lessening the abuse of, 
the English language. The first number was a discussion of “An Experi- 
ment in Quantitative Study of Composition Work in the Tenth Grade,” 
now being tried by Mr. H. B. Evans of Union City, and reported by his 
principal, Mr. C. K. Wilkerson. The discussion included the 3-3 plan 
from fourth to eighth grades inclusive; the necessity of attractive labora- 
tories for English work; the discarding of the blue pencil; the elimination 
of gaps that break continuity of development; the need of a scientific 
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course of study, beginning with the first grade; the necessity for all teach- 
ers to teach English; stimulation of the pupil’s desire to write. The dis- 
cussion was led by Miss Martha Lou Jones of Central High School, Mem- 
phis, who stressed the importance of drill in the mechanics of writing and 
in the paragraph. 

Mr. D. E. Baughan of West Tennessee Teachers College followed 
with a discussion of ““What Is Wrong with High School English?” 

Officers elected for the ensuing year: president, D. E. Baughan, 
Teachers College, Normal, Tennessee; vice-president, H. B. Evans, Union 
City, Tennessee; secretary-treasurer, Miss Ella Gill, Crockett Technical 
High School, Memphis. 


WEST VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 

The West Virginia Association of English Teachers met in Hunting- 
ton on Friday afternoon, November 6, 1925. Professor Walter Barnes, 
the first speaker on the program, discussed the proposed change in the 
West Virginia Course of Study in English and said that every teacher of 
English in the state should send in suggestions to the committee on the 
new course for the high schools. The proposal to eliminate the fourth 
year of English as a requirement in the high school could be met, he said, 
only by concerted action on the part of the teachers of English. A paper 
was read by Miss Ella Mae Turner of Shepherd’s College on “Should the 
Study of West Virginia Literature Have a Place in the High School Cur- 
riculum?” Mr. J. D. Muldoon of the State Department spoke, and after 
him Miss Annie Cubbedge of Marshall College with her training class 
gave a demonstration of English taught through literature and dramati- 
zation. 

Officers were elected for the following year as follows: president, 
Miss Katie Belle Abney, Charleston; vice-president, Mr. Manley, Sut- 
ton; secretary-treasurer, Miss Icie Hope Clark, Charleston. 





IOWA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
During the last year the Executive Board of the Iowa Association, 
under the leadership of Mr. Arward Starbuck of Iowa State College, pre- 
pared a Bulletin on Minimum Essentials and Composition, containing a 
tentative statement of standards, a brief list of helpful books and periodi- 
cals, and a sample test for senior high schools. Five thousand copies of 
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this bulletin were printed and distributed by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Miss May Francis, and have aroused a general inter- 
est in the improvement of instruction in English throughout the state. 

A state Council has been formed, consisting of one member from each 
of the seven districts of the State Teachers’ Association. This Council 
will co-operate with the Executive Board of the Iowa Association of 
Teachers of English in developing the work begun last year. 

At the meeting held in Des Moines on Friday, November 6, Miss 
Rewey Belle Inglis told the history of the Minnesota movement, and 
Mrs. Nellie S. Aurner gave a delightful after-luncheon talk on “Some Ad- 
ventures of a Woman Research Worker in England.” On Friday after- 
noon Professor John T. Frederick, editor of the Midland, supplied several 
hundred teachers with inspiration, ambition, and a reading list in his talk 
on “Living Through Reading.” 

Officers elected for the coming year are; president, Mr. A. Starbuck, 
Iowa State College, Ames; secretary-treasurer, Miss Mary Maude Shuell, 
East High School, Des Moines. 





ASSOCIATION OF SUMMIT COUNTY, OHIO 

The new policy of the Summit County Association of Teachers of 
English, making each school responsible for one program, was happily 
justified on November g, when the teachers of the Central High School 
presented as speaker Professor Joseph C. Rockwell of the University of 
Akron. Dr. Rockwell’s address was on the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 
with stereopticon pictures of the play as staged at Harvard. A delegate 
was elected to the National Council. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Thomas W. Gosling, President of the National Council of Teachers 
of English for 1924-1925, took his B.A. and M.A. from Yale University; 
his Ph.D. from the University of Cincinnati in English Language and 
Literature. He was formerly head of the Department of English in the 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; later, principal first of an ele- 
mentary school and then of the Lafayette Bloom Junior High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; then supervisor of High Schools, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Wisconsin. Since July, 1921 he has been superintend- 
ent of schools in Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Edward Davison is an English visitor on a lecture tour in the United 
States. A friend writes that he is a first-class honors man of Cambridge 
University, one-time editor of the Cambridge Review, and one of the 
very best of the younger poets in England. As student and lecturer he 
has specialized in modern poetry. 

William Alexander Craigie is a Scot by birth and upbringing, and 
owes, he says, his interest in philology very largely to early acquaintance 
with the Lowland Scottish tongue and with the Gaelic of the Highlands. 
He studied at St. Andrews and Oxford, and spent a year in Copenhagen 
in the study of the Scandinavian languages, especially Icelandic. He has 
just collaborated with Sir Edmund Gosse in an “Oxford Book of Scandi- 
navian Verse.” In 1897 he became connected with the Oxford English 
Dictionary, and has been one of its editors since 1901. From 1916 he has 
been Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. He has been twice before in 
the United States, in 1922 and 1924. 

Clara Horine is a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University. She is now 
the head of the English department in the Hamtranck High School, 
Hamtranck being “in Detroit but not of it” with a separate city govern- 
ment and school system. In 1923 she published a small volume of verse— 
metrical translations of Heine’s lyrics. 

Ruth Evelyn Henderson, now Educational Assistant to the National 
Director of the Junior Red Cross, has had experience as a teacher in the 
high school of Hancock, New York, and in the University of New 
Hampshire. She is also a writer of verse whose work has appeared in 
divers publications. 


PERIODICALS 

An Experiment in Teaching English Usage to Junior High School 
Pupils. Edith Shepherd. The School Review, November, 1925. The pur- 
pose of this experiment was to improve upon a former one, which was de- 
signed to determine the most effective technique for teaching essentials of 
usage and which revealed a “‘lesson-learning” attitude on the part of the 
majority of the pupils. The most significant changes of procedure were 
the securing of co-operation from the instructors of science and geog- 
raphy, the substitution of individual for class instruction, work based on 
material from classes other than literature, pupil-kept records, release 
from formal work for the rest of the year on the attainment of satisfac- 
tory grades in the special exercises. Twenty-two students of the total 


sixty-five won this release by verdict of their instructors in English rein- 
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forced by the judgments of their instructors in all other subjects. Of the 
fifty-eight judgments thus secured, but five were negative, affecting three 
pupils. 

The Reading Tests of the Stanford Achievement Scale and Other 
Variables. Florence L. Goodenough. The Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, November, 1925. A study of the grade placement of 100 school chil- 
dren carried on at the Minneapolis Child Guidance Clinic between Octo- 
ber 1924 and April 1925. Results showed that only 15 per cent were 
graded correctly from the standpoint of mental age, and only 15 per cent 
were in the grade corresponding most nearly to their reading ability. 
High correlation was found between the reading tests of the Stanford 
Achievement Scale and the Stanford-Binet mental age; very high correla- 
tion between the Stanford-Binet vocabulary test and both mental age and 
scores on reading tests. Children of superior mental ability made their 
highest scores on the reading tests involving the larger language units. 

The Rising Pathos of King Lear. Eleanor Taft Stone. Education, 
November, 1925. The writer painstakingly traces throughout the play, 
numbering them as she goes, the passages by means of which the sense of 
pity gradually swells in poignancy and scope until it becomes the over- 
whelmingly dominant emotion and outcome of the play. 

My dear Mencken. Hugh Walpole. The Bookman, November, 1925. 
An open letter to my valued friend. Please stop screaming about the de- 
cadence of contemporary British literature. If, as you shout, Bennett’s 
Riceyman Steps is a poor novel, Foster’s Passage to India a commonplace 
one, Sheila Kaye-Smith a revolutionary and Shaw a dotard, go to; pro- 
duce your evidence. Or if that is impossible, turn your emotion upon the 
actual British defects of over-complacency, lack of regard for American 
opinion, insufficient interest in American art. 

The Hygiene of Speech. May Kirk Scripture and John A. Glassburg. 
The Journal of the National Education Association, December, 1925. 
The foundation of speech is relaxation; its corner-stone is breathing. 
Proper training in speech is a course in physical as well as mental hy- 
giene. The slogans of good speech are: (1) speak correctly; (2) speak 
slowly; (3) speak carefully; (4) speak simply; (5) speak courageously. 

Speaking in the Pulpit. The Very Reverend W. R. Inge. The sermon 
is a kind of speech, not a kind of essay; and must be judged from that 
standpoint. 











REVIEWS 


THE SPEECH TEACHERS DECLARE THEMSELVES 
Welcomed as the “event of the year” among teachers of speech, 
comes the report’ of the committee appointed to recommend a course of 
study in “Speech Training and Public Speaking for Secondary Schools.” 
The volume is published for the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech and edited by A. M. Drummond, chairman of the committee. 
Special articles by recognized leaders in speech training upon topics 
of their particular interest follow the prescribed courses and eighteen 
general recommendations. Included in the curriculum are: (1) a funda- 
mental course; (2) Public Speaking; (3) Argumentation and Debate; 
(4) Oral Interpretation of Literature; and (5) Production of Drama. 
The eighteen “general recommendations” express the tenets and canons 
of the members of the National Association of Teachers of Speech. 


Should the report do no more than broadcast in educational circles 


the position of leading members of this professional body on certain dis- 
puted questions, it is performing a service long needed. Its authors do 
not offer it as a “statement of technological detail or daily marching 
orders,” but as “an outline of aims, standards, methods, and organiza- 
tion.” It is a philosopher’s handbook rather than a laboratory manual. 

While the ideals and objectives outlined seem entirely worthy of 
attainment, the programs prescribed are overloaded with recommenda- 
tions which cannot be carried out under teaching conditions which exist 
and apparently will continue to exist for some time in public secondary 
schools. These recommendations should be sifted by a committee com- 
posed of administrators and persons intimate with conditions in such 
schools. 

The fundamental course particularly lacks freedom from administra- 
tive difficulties. As outlined it makes a minimum requirement which 
would tax the abilities of an unusually capable college Freshman in the 
number and difficulty of the ideas and skills prescribed. They presuppose 
a background which probably does not exist among the rank and file of 

* Speech Training and Public Speaking for Secondary Schools. By A. M. 
Drummonp. New York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. 291. 
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high-school students. No mention of the number of hours of instruction 
per week to be given each pupil is made, but the number of pupils per 
class is limited to fifteen unless there be individual conferences and drills 
outside the class period. “Where individual conferences and drills are a 
definite part of the course, the time necessary for them should be included 
in the teacher’s regular schedule of teaching hours.” Competent instruct- 
ors for this fundamental course must be uncommonly well trained and 
consequently expensive. In a majority of high schools these requisites 





mean “out of the question.” 

The five courses are so varied in skills and knowledge content it will 
be difficult to find one teacher who can adequately give instruction in all. 
Yet the average high school can afford but one teacher of speech. 

The data gathered from the independent investigations of the com- 
mittee would undoubtedly be of great interest apart from their relations 
to the general conclusions of the report. Many readers will look forward 
to their publication. This first effort of the Association to carefully, accu- 
rately, and broadly consider some of the perplexing problems of the 
teachers of speech is a definite step forward in the improvement of this 
branch of pedagogy. 

ELIZABETH DICKINSON McDowELL 





BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL READING 


Wild Geese. By MartHa Ostenso. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1925. 

Pp. 356. $2.00. 

A $13,500 prize winner, this book will be read by many who otherwise would 
not have troubled to open it. As it is a first novel by a very young writer, it is not 
surprising that the craftsman’s toil is too apparent—the “points” of incident and 
character thumped in with strokes more vigorous than accurate. The story is of the 
northern wilds; it centers in the family of a well-to-do farmer, naturally the leading 
trustee of the board of education and a leading light of the church; it is told from 
the point of view of the teacher who is billeted upon them. The farmer is a brute 
who tyrannizes over his wife and grown boys and girls and who comes to his end too 
tardily in a bog—appropriately smothered in his own mud. The others “gang their 
ways” without exciting too much agitation in the mind of the reader. 
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The Elder Sister. By FRANK SWINNERTON. New York: George H. Doran 

Company, 1925. Pp. 343. $2.00. 

Once again, as in Nocturne, two sisters, this time preoccupied with one man. 
As in Nocturne, an opening of almost unbelievable beauty. Mr. Swinnerton has cer- 
tainly not written a passage that will stand above the first chapter of this book. The 
sisters are both young, both pretty, eleven months apart; but Anne is much more 
elder than her looks, as self-contained as Vera is passionate. Why the foolish young 
man with the appealing look of sensitiveness and elevation does not find out before 
he marries Anne that he loves Vera is as hard to say as when the same thing happens 
before our noses in real life. How Anne can love him is a mystery of the same order. 
Vera’s tempestuous career and her undoing are more readily understandable. And 
Anne’s reaction to the inevitable, once fully seen, is with complete precision what it 


would have to be, given Anne. 


Porgy. By DuBose Heywarp. New York: George H. Doran Company, 1925. 

Pp. 196. $2.00. 

Here is “black laughter” indeed, shot through with black passion and tears. It 
is a story of negro life in Charleston, South Carolina. The unforgetable setting is a 
swarming tenement house, once the pretentious home of a grandee, looking out 
through an ancient doorway over filthy streets and wharves to the sea. Porgy isa 
crippled beggar—weak legs, ominously powerful chest and arms, ominously gentle 
disposition, insinuating manners, and hungry heart. He finds his love in the dregs, 
kills his rival, is content, and lives his life bravely and loyally. The stench of the 
stevedores, their women, the brooding heat, the reeking streets, the mystery of the 
jungle-like forest, the terrific violence of the hurricane, the silent conflict between 
white and black—these all combine into a strange, frightening ensemble difficult to 


endure but impossible to turn away from. 


Cousin Jane. By Harry Lton Witson. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration, 1925. Pp. 388. $2.00. 

This is a surprising book from the author of Professor, How Could You? Its 
excellences are of the retiring type requiring—and rewarding—rather stiff persistence 
in reading. Jane is a delightful little girl, but her progress from little girlhood to 
maturity is too slow and her final emergence from the chrysalis is unconvincing. The 
relatives with whom she dreams her early years away never quite emerge into the 
light of common day. To quote Jane’s own epithet for their grown-up talk, they 
seem always “distant” at their most near. Most readers will judge it a long book for 


all its reasonable length. 


Roan Stallion—Tamar—and Other Poems. By RoBINSON JeFrrerRs. New York: 

Boni and Liveright, 1925. Pp. 253. $3.00. 

Terrible imaginings conveyed in hard bright images and deliberate resistless 
rhythms that transfix and hold. Not for babes of any degree. It may be hoped, 
however, that some of the “Other Poems” will at some time be issued in a separate 
edition. 
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The English Language in America. By Grorce Puiip Krapp, Vols. I and II. 
New York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. 377 and 355, respectively. 
$10.00. 

Spoken of by such authorities as Professor W. A. Craigie, as one of the two or 
three noteworthy contributions to the subject in existence, this book will require 
more than cursory review for proper evaluation. Volume I concerns itself, besides its 
with vocabulary, dialect, style; Volume II 


opening essay on “The Mother Tongue,” 
with pronunciation, inflection, and syntax. The preface discloses a judicial attitude 
toward the still burning question of American versus English speech; it “covers no 
special plea.” That historical study brings American English into closer relation to 


the central tradition of the language is taken for granted but not considered an argu- 
ment against intensive interest in specifically American aspects of the language. 


Men, Women and Colleges. By LeBaron R. Briccs. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. 180. $1.50. 
A collection of addresses, says the Preface, but in effect and singly, delightful 
gracious talks. For “men and women” one should read rather teachers and students, 
for once regarded consistently and simply in their human capacity. 


READINGS AND TEXTS 
A List of Books and Articles, Chiefly Bibliographical, Designed to Serve as an 

Introduction to the Bibliography and Methods of English Literary His- 

tory (With an Index). Compiled by Tom Peete Cross. Chicago: Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press, 1919. Pp. 56. 

The organization is under the following heads: books and articles on bibliog- 
raphy, treatises on methods of research, universal bibliographies, bibliographies of 
bibliographies, general catalogues and book lists, indexes to periodicals, periodicals 
containing reviews, learned societies, dissertations, encyclopaedias, dictionaries, and 
lists of reference books, bibliographies and treatises of literature exclusive of Ameri- 
can literature, biography, auxiliary subjects, the same of American literature, anony- 
mous and pseudonymous literature. 


American and British Literature Since 1890. By Cart VAN Doren and Marx 
Van Doren. New York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. 350. $1.50, 


A student edition at reduced cost. 


Exercises and Review Questions in High School English. By Arnotp B. 

DenBy. New York: Fordham Publishing Company, 1925. Pp. 89. 

The content of this book has been determined largely by recent typical state 
and college examinations. It is divided into the topics of composition and rhetoric, 
letter writing, grammar, literature, including general questions and specific exercises 
under fiction, essay and biography, poetry and drama. Economy to the teacher in 
preparing and dictating questions, definite problems for the pupil for homework and 


special study, are the values claimed. 
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Edmund Burke Selections. Edited, with an Introduction by LesLrz NATHAN 
BroUGHTON. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. 460. 
This bringing together of the most brilliant specimens of Burke’s style seems to 
emphasize startlingly the probability of failure in attempting to administer any of it 


during the high school years. 


Tests for Studies in Grammar. By Maser C. Hermans. New York: Henry 


Holt & Co., 1925. 


Twenty problems, with two tests 


, A and B for each. 











Visual Education with the Classics 
What has the artist done for English Literature? 


EASTMAN EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 
have been arranged for use in the literature 
classes of our high schools 


The following sets are now ready. 

Idylls of the King, Wordsworth and His Country, 
Silas Marner, Macbeth, Canterbury Tales, Burns’ 
Poems, Ancient Mariner, Stratford-on-Avon 
Pictures in the Macbeth Set. 

. Map of the Macbeth Country. 

. View of the Macbeth Country. 

. Culloden Moor. 

. Cawder Castle. 

. The Witches—Painting by Corot. 

. The Witches—as used in a political poster 

. The Witches—as given in the Tree presentation. 

. The flight of the Witches—Tree presentatior 

9. Lady Macbeth—painting by Sargent of El Terry. 
10. Macbeth—Last presentation given in Stratford 
11. Macbeth—Sir Herbert Tree 

12. Lady Macbeth—Tree presentation 

13. Duncan, Banquo, Malcolm—Tree presentation. 
14. Macbeth hears of honors showered upon him. 
15. Macduff waiting by the gate 

16. Macduff relates the story of Scotland’s victory. 
7. Acaptain bleeding of his wounds 

18. Lady Macbeth urges Macbeth to kill the king 

19. ae hears that he is to be Prince of Cumber- 

and. 

20. The ghost of Banquo enters. 

21. The sleep walking scene—Painting. 

22. The sleep walking scene. 

23. Macbeth gives his reasons. 

24. After the death of Macbeth. 


For further information, address— 
Eastman Educational Slides 
Iowa City, lowa 
Slides in Roman Life also offered. 
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A NEW-YEAR 
REMINDER 


Price Postage 
Fifty Plans for Fifty Themes socts. 3 cts. 
Sentence-Making - - - 35cts. 2 cts. 
A Simple Guide to Spelling 1octs. 1 ct. 
have been listed by CARRIE BELLE 
STERRETT, Supervisor, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Austin, Texas, as 
valuable supplementary material for 
teachers and students of high-school 
English. 
All these pamphlets have regular 
customers, and are used as class books. 


Discount on orders in quantity 


Please address 


J. ROWE WEBSTER 


Box 1, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


























THE SOCIAL OBJECTIVES OF SCHOOL ENGLISH 
225 pages, ox11, cloth-bound. Price $2.50 postpaid 
A basic scientific study, valuable for curriculum- 

making, for supervision, and for teaching. 


The aims of the teaching of English in the public 
schools. 1581 social abilities, attitudes, knowledges, 
and habits—which comprise the goals sought in the 
present-day teaching of English—listed im the order of 
their importance as judged by teachers. 


Published by the author 
CHARLES S. PENDLETON 
Professor of the Teaching of English 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 











TWO HELPS FOR COMPOSITION TEACHERS 


By MIGNON WRIGHT 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois 
Eight Hundred Theme Assignments 

Topics, Directions, Models 

Bound in paper Price $1.00 
Try Dictation 

A Teacher Saving Device 

Bound in paper Price $1.00 
The price of the Assignments and of Try Dictation when 

ordered at one time by one person is $1.75. 


Address: MISS MIGNON WRIGHT 
Box 43, Oak Park, Illinois 
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